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THE OLD BRIDGE OF DIARMID. 
By E. A. Jay. 


Diarmid is a narrow village walled in by two 
lines of wooded hills. East Street and West 
Street run for a mile parallel. Between them is 
the river and the suspension bridge. There was | 
an old tumble-down wooden bridge there once, 
which was held in high veneration by the oldest 
inhabitant. He could just remember its dedi- 
cation. 

“A regilar dedication it was, too. Parson 
Titsworth preached a sermon, and old Priest 
Wallman he prayed an hour by the town clock, 
and then in the evening they had the dedication 
ball. Regilar dedication, an’ Diarmid bridge 
has lasted, you see.” 

At the west end of the bridge, up overhead | 
among the beams and rafters, was Thoff Skel-| 
ton’s retreat; his den, the boys called it. Here | 
he had laid down a few boards, making a rough | 
sort of floor, tossed up a pile of straw for a bed, | 
and here he came when things were more than | 
commonly uncomfortable at home. | 

Diarmid was a tidy village of white houses, | 
and green blinds, and trim yards; but down at! 
the foot of West Street, under a sand-bank, | 
there was a wretched building going to ruin in 
the midst of a litter of rubbish. It looked as} 
though all the dust of the clean street had been | 
swept out there, and left for the winds to blow 
away. But the winds had failed thus far to do 
it, and so the Skeltons lived there. | 

Jim Skelton, father of Thoff, had a peculiarity 
which interfered with his relations as a parent; 
to wit, the habit of drinking a great deal too | 
much of everything but cold water. The conse- | 
quence was that Thoff’s life had begun to be a} 
burden to him as soon as he could remember, | 
and, in fact, some time before. 

“There!’’ he said to himself one night. He | 
was quite out of breath, for he had run half a| 
mile, clambered like a monkey up the beams, 
and was now safe on the straw of his den in the 
bridge. “The old chap won’t get hold of me 
ina hurry now, I guess.’’ 

“The old chap,’’ I grieve to say, was Thoff’s 
father. It was a bad manner of designating | 
him, but another result of the peculiarity afore- ' 
stid. A boy who for no offence whatever has | 
been pursued by his parent, armed with a pitch- | 
fork, and who has just found his kitten’s head | 
two rods away from her other belongings, the 
kitten also having been guiltless, such a boy | 
will not mention the author of his being as re- | 
spectfully as I, who tell this tale, could wish. 

And that reminds me to ask if you will be kind | 
enough all along through the story to remember 
that Thoff’s life from his cradle—a figure of 
speech, as he never possessed one—had been 
different from yours and that of your neighbor 





on a feller,’ Thoff went on. “I haint had any 
Supper, an’ breakfast ’ll be nowhere, an’—I wish 


was out 0’ this, I do. Oh, if I only had some 
money!”’ 


It had grown quite dark; an April night, the | 


air mild, and a soft patter of rain on the bridge- 


roof. Thoff sat staring down at a lamp which 
| 


looking lamp, which sputtered crossly, as though 


saying, “I'm supported by the town, and I know 


it.” Thoff understood what it was to have “aid | 


from the town.’ 

The evening train from Boston came shrieking 
up the valley, passed the end of the bridge, and 
rushed on into the dark and the stillness. Thoff 
Sat quiet a long time. He was getting drowsy 


when he heard footsteps approaching from two | 


directions. There was a quick greeting on the 


bridge just below him, and then he caught the 
words,— 
“Up in his pasture on Spruce Hill. 
= with five hundred dollars in it.”’ 
Five hundred dollars! I thought he was 


Lost the 


urned dimly just below him,—a depressed- | 





THE OLD BRIDGE OF DIARMID. 


smarter than to be carryin’ round so much 
money. Spruce Hill, too. Why, it’s all alders 
and second growth up there.”* 

“Yes, I know; an’ ’tisa bad job. You see he 
was coming down to the bank, and stopped to 


jlook up a southdown that had strayed away. 


When he got to the village he’d lost the wallet, 


) and now he wants you ’n’ me to start off with 


him to-morrow morning ’n’ 
it.” 
“Find it!”’ cried the man, 
“Sh—h! not so loud,’’ whispered the first 
speaker, looking cautiously round. ‘‘Don’t you 
see we've got to keep still about it? If some 


see if we can find 


| folks should get hold of the story they m’t come 


in ahead, find the wallet, and then it never’d be 
heard of again.” 

‘‘What’ll he pay for finding it?” 

‘Four dollars a day,’’ was the slow answer. 

“That aint enough. If he wantsthe s’lectmen 
o’ Diarmid, he’s got to pay accordin’, 
for six.”’ 

“All right; he won’t stand for two dollars, I 
guess. Eight o’clock to-morrow morning. I'll 
stop for you. Keep dark.” 

The men parted, and Thoff sat in the dimness 
of his den thinking. He was not sleepy now. 
| Five hundred dollars lost among the rocks of 
Spruce Hill! He knew every foot of ground up 
| there. It was notin vain that he had lived away 
from home and eaten blackberries for a week at 
atime. If any person in Diarmid could find the 


| wallet, Thoff knew himself to be that person, 
across the street. | 


“Well, I say I think this is rather hard lines 


The old town clock of Diarmid was striking 
five the next morning as the boy climbed the 
| wall and started up Spruce Hill. 

‘Now I’m three hours ahead of the squire ’n’ 
his men,”’ said Thoff. ‘But they'll know where 

| to look, and I’ve got to guess at it.”’ 

Quick eyes and quick ears he had, and he saw 
and heard many things up there above the town 
among the spruces and blackberry briars. He 
saw the green valley, the two long streets and 

| the gray bridge; heard the rush of the river, the 
rumble and shriek of a freight-train, even the 
tread of a horse on the bridge. 

Up aloft he saw strange birds such as never 
flew down into Diarmid. A partridge came at 
him fiercely, flapping her gray and white wings 
on the ground, and Thoff had a glimpse of her 
young ones in among the alder roots. 

A fat woodchuck showed her teeth, and then 
tumbled heavily along into her hole, while a 
rabbit hopped lightly away down a hollow. 

All those Thoff heard and saw, but of that 
| which he came to find, the squire’s wallet with 
| the five hundred dollars, he saw nothing. 

At eight o’clock two wagons went up ‘‘the 


gulf-road,’’ and a boy stole down over the hill to 





| pled down great levels of them in his search. 
I'll go | 

| tied round it for a band, became a familiar sight | 
| to every squirrel on the hill that day, for he! 





was only ten miles away. The lost wallet had 


been talked about there, and he might get him- 
self into trouble. Well, then, what should he 
do? ‘Wait a little,’ said Caution; ‘ 
| your money. What's your hurry? 
| people forget about it.’’ 
| “Allright; I'll wait then,”’ 
| The night was getting on. 


you've got 
Wait till 


said Thoff. 
The clock struck 


twelve. Up to this time he had been wildly 
happy. No more cold, nor hunger, nor hard 
knocks. Plenty of clothes, and food, and kit- 


| tens, and comfort. This was what the money 
meant to Thoff, you know. Presently he felt 
himself grow quiet. Then something waked up 
| inside, and said,— 

| - “Better take the pocket-book back to the 
squire, and claim the hundred-dollar reward.”’ 

“Hush up!”’ answered the boy, “Ish’d bea 
jolly fool to take one hundred dollars when I've 
got five.” 

“T know you've got it,’ the something—we 
will call it Conscience—more awake; ‘but is it 
| your money? Isn't it the squire’s money?” 

“No, ‘taint the squire’s money,”’ replied Thoff, 
stoutly. “He lost it, and then ‘twasn’t his’n, 
I've found it, ’n’ now it’s mine, *n’ 
| keep it. So that’s the end of it.” 

It wasn’t; it was the beginning of it. The 
war had just broken out. That same battle be- 
tween Thoff and his conscience had to be fought 
over again for every cent of that five hundred 

| dollars, The boy considered that he beat con- 
said Thoff. — in every engagement, but somehow she 
wouldn’t stay beaten, She came up fresh and 

‘One Hundred Dollars Reward!”’ cheery every time, till finally—but there are two 

This was a week later, and a lad stood reading | or three things to be told first. 
an advertisement which was pasted up at the; Thoff’s great trouble was where to put tha 
entrance of the bridge. The above reward was | wallet. He dared not earry it about with hin. 
offered for the finding and return to its owner) If he hid it up over the bridge some one might 
of a pocket-book, lost on Spruce Hill the 30th of | find it, for the school-boys all knew the secret of 
April, by Luke Granger. Thoff stood for some | his retreat. Finally he decided on wrapping it 
time staring at the large capitals; then he turned | in a piece of paper, and sliding it under a stone 
away, remarking to himself,— | at the base of one of the piers of the bridge. 

“So they haint found that money, it seems. This he did, and then went off to school and 
Well, nor haint I.”’ spent the time in an agony of fear lest something 

Three days afterwards, when the search had | should happen to rob him of his wealth. What 
been given up by everybody else, Thoff started | if a squirrel were to carry it off, or a musk-rat 
out again. Arbutus was in bloom now, and) out of the river? What if the great dam at 
wake robin, and wood violets, and the boy tram-| Millington should break, and the flood come 
| down and take away bridge, and piers, and hid- 
den treasure? 

Thoff thought of it until he was sure he heard 
the roar of the water sweeping down. What he 
really heard was the teacher’s stern ‘Skelton, 


I'm going to 


the school-house. 
‘Better luck next time,”’ 








His palm-leaf hat, with a strip of blue cambric 


stayed till sunset. Then, as it drew towards dusk, | 
and the valley below lay in shadow, and only | take your place in the spelling-class!”’ 
the hilltops saw the sun, he started for home. All through the spelling a voice inside was 
It was quite dark in the thick woods at the | saying, over and over, ‘‘You’re a thief! you're a 
base of the mountain, and there, running along | thief!’’ “You hush up! I aint a thief, I tell 
a narrow path, his foot hit something which | you,” he said, in answer. 
bounded off, and which was not a stone. He| You see a boy may have money and yet be a 
stooped, fumbled with groping fingers in the | miserable boy. Thoff found this out that day, 
ground-pine and last year’s leaves, and at length | and he found out another thing. 
found—the pocket-book. | He had lost his hat-band. 
Ten minutes more and Thoff Skelton might | Now the loss of an old strip of blue cambric is 


have been seen, had there been more light and| no great affair, especially to a young man of 
| any one to see him, crouching in the darkness| means, but this set Thoff thinking. 


He won- 
of his den, hugging the wallet to his breast, and, | dered if he had lost it on Spruce Hill. 

to his own amazement and mortification, actu | “Look here, you Tom—Ted—what’s 
ally crying as he clutched his treasure. | name,—Skelton?”’ 

‘Five hundred dollars!” he said, softly, to; The squire had driven up and stopped his horse 
himself. It was all there. He had counted the | near Thoff on the bridge one morning. The boy 
bills by the one bar of lamplight which struggled | glanced up and met a pair of keen gray eyes 
up from below. ‘Now then for ‘life, liberty, | fixed on him, glanced down and longed for a 
and the pursuit of happiness,’ as the reading- | hole in the bridge floor, that he might drop into 
book says.” it. Hole there was none. The eyes were still 

Then he proceeded to arrange with himself on him, and he stammered,— 
how “‘the pursuit of happiness’ should begin. | ‘My name is The—Theophilus.”’ 

“ll start off on the six o’clock train to-mor-| ‘‘Well, Theophilus, then, I want you to come 
row morning. I'll go to Boston, ’n’ I'll have a| along with me, up on Spruce. Hill.” Day grew 
stunnin’ dinner, ’n’ I'll buy me some clothes. | black for an instant to Thoff. Then he heard, 
Hold on a minute, thongh.’? Caution put in a! ‘I wanta boy to help me get up some sheep. 
word here. “How about buying a ticket, and Got to have ’em down here for the noon freight- 
changing a ten-dollar bill, and so on?” train. Pay you twenty-five cents. Up with 

Thoff thought some time about this, and at you!’? And the boy took his seat beside the 
last decided it wouldn’t do for him to be seen| man, though he would have preferred to sit 
with money in Diarmid. He might walk to} nearly anywhere else. 

Springfield and take the cars, bnt Springfield’ “Cold?” growled the squire; for Thoff was 
shaking all over, 


your 





lt 





“Yes, sir,—that is—not much.’’ He wasn’ta 
coward naturally, but he was more afraid of the 
squire that day than he would have been of a 
band of Sioux with all their war-paint on. 

The squire was a silent man, some people said 
a surly man, so there was no talking for a while. 
Up the hill they drove, and out on a high level 
where the wind was blowing. 

“There goes my hat!” cried Thoff. He was 
out over the wheel and back into the wagon 
again in «a twinkling. 

“Say fort, you're 
squire said. 
hadn't you?” 


not a bad jumper,” the 


“Better have a band to that hat, 


“IT did have one, sir, but 1’ 
mcinbering, 

“Lost it, most likely, 
a hat-band some’ers.”’ 


he stopped, re- 
Stop, I believe I’ve got 


The squire put his hand in his pocket, and 
produced from it a strip of folded blue cam- 
brie. 

“There, [ found that up on Spruce Hill.”’ 
The gray eyes seemed to Thoff to go through 
him and come out on the other side. 
trembled as he 


His fingers 
tied on his own old hat-band. 
“Some fellow lost it up there, I s’ pose. 
up on the hill much?”’ 

“Sometimes, 


Ever go 
black berries,’’ 

Bad place to lose things up there. 
find ’em again so easy.” 


Don't 
And the man added, 
“Somebody else does, maybe.”’ 

“He knows I've got that money,” thought 
Thoff; “watched me or something.’’ 

“Tell him all about it,’ said Conscience. 
“Dursn’t; he'd kill me if I should.” 

“No, he'd forgive you if you gave him back 
the money. Come; now's your time.”’ 

“Good mind E will.” And Thoff drew a big 
breath to start with. 

““Ilere we are!" “Out with 
you, ’n’ see how quick you'll get those south- 
downs together, Lively, 


cried the squire, 
now!”’ 
No chance for confession then, but with that 
drive went the last of Thoff’s peace of mind. 
“He knows something, I haint a doubt of it,” 
he said to himself, wretchedly. 


“I dare say 
he does,”’ 


answered Suspicion; and Conscience 
chimed in, “Perhaps you're right.’ 

The boy didn’t dare now to take the purse and 
runaway. The sheriff would be on his track in 
twenty-four hours, he thought. “I know the 
squire’s just holding off so’t he can eateh me 
and pounce down on me, I'd carry ’t up to his 
fling it into his window some night, 
only he'd know ‘twas me ’t did it, ’n’ he'd have 
me took up all the same, 


house ‘n’ 


Merey! who's that?’’ 

He had got back to the bridge, and just ready 
to climb up to his den, when he heard a footstep 
on the loose boards above him. He raised his 
eyes, had a glimpse of a policeman’s blue coat 
and yellow buttons, and then he ran,—ran as he 
never ran before, nor stopped till he reached the 
freight-depot and a platform under which he 
could crawl, In the policeman searching his 
retreat he had recognized a Springfield detective. 
The wallet was not in the bridge, but among the 
stones of the pier, 

I'wenty-four hours later, Thoff, crouching and 
erumped under the platform from which he had 
not dared to stir, heard voices near him. 

“Wonder if Pixley found what he was after 
yesterday?” 

“Pixley?"'—the squire’s voice. ‘Didn't know 
he'd been over.”’ 

“Yes. Stolen goods; surmised they'd been 
smuggled over here ’t Diarmid. Don't believe 
he found though.”” A pause, a waft of 
tobaceo-smoke, and then the words, ‘‘Do you 
know, squire, | believe your wallet’s hid away 
round here somewhere.”’ 

“So do 1," answered Squire Granger; “but 
the thing is to lay hands on it."" And then the 
beyond hearing, and a ragged, 
faint, wretched boy crawled out, and skulked 
off through the soft dark of the summer night, 

LT hope no one of you will ever know how mis- 
erable Thoff was during those July days. He 
looked back on the time when he had a quiet 
conscience, and was only cold, and starved, and 
abused, as a time of perfect bliss. 
worse and 


‘em, 


voices passed 


Things got 
worse. He seemed to meet Squire 
Granger on every corner, and fancied a sheriff 
behind tree. At last 
end. 


every there came this 

Sunset of a very hot day, a thunder-shower fast 
coming on, mutterings in the black clouds, and 
Thoff seated in the bridge staring out through a 
crack at the lightning. 
valley great branches 


Suddenly he saw up the 
of trees broken off and 
; then the roof of a house 
close by was lifted, and then, quicker than I can 
tell it, the timbers began to rock and sink under 
him, there was a great flash of light, he sawa 
figure reel on the opposite end of the bridge, and 
knew it was his drunken father, and then—he 
knew no more, 


flying through the air 





The storm passed, the moon came out, anda 
crowd of people stood on the river-bank. 

“Well, the old bridge is gone,” 
“Good there was no one on it. 
say? Jim—Skelton 
as it went down?” 

Yes. Just as Thoff, who had been stunned 
and afterwards had lain only half-conscious for 
an hour, crept out from the ruin, he saw some 


they said, 
What’s that you 
seen going on the bridge 


men bringing a body up the river in a boat. 
His father was dead. The whirlwind had car- 
ried the three eastward spans of the bridge forty 
rods down the stream, The span on which Thoff 
was had merely sunk in its place. 

Early next morning the boy climbed over the 
bank. took something out from among the stones 
and walked away. In 
when death had 


that one awful instant 
the face, Thoff 
Now he was going 


stared him in 
had seen what he must do. 
to do it. 

“I want to speak with you a minute, sir.” 

“Speak on.”? The squire was at work in his 
“Oh, is it you, Thotf? 
yes, I've heard.” 

“No, sir; I 


garden. Your father- 
wanted to tell you something. 
That money of yours’’—Thoft little. 
He had set his face to do it, but it was hard, 
He would be in jail by noon, probably, though 
perhaps the squire might let him off till after 
the funeral. ‘“‘I found it. 

The squire silently took the wallet and opened 
t. 

“Tf found it up on the hill, and I’ve kept it six 
weeks, ’n’ that's the truth if I die for 't,’’ blurted 
out Thoff. “’N’ now I’ve done it, 'n’ father’s 
dead, ’n’ our house is unroofed, ’n’ the ole den’s 
blowed down, ’ 
with me.” 

The squire turned and looked at the little 
ragged figure before him, looked for quite a 
minute, remembered, perhaps, something that 
had happened to himself once. 


choked a 


Phere it is.”’ 


n’ I dunno’s T care what you do 


At all events, a 
new meaning came into the stern face, and he 
asked, 

“Had any breakfast?’’ 

“No, sir.”’ 

Thoff was taken into the kitchen, given a 
bowl of bread and milk, and then sent away. 
“Come back after the funeral,” the squire said. 
After the funeral Thoff went back, 
told, 

“Now, my boy, I’m going to give you a chance 
here on my farm. 


and was 


I expect you'll do your best, 
and if you do, you neyver'll be sorry you came.” 

And Thoff never has been sorry. That was 
twenty ago, and he is manager of the 
squire’s place now. 


years 
I heard some one remark 
the other day as he passed, ‘*There goes a fellow 
with a good conscience.’’ You and | know how 
the boy “had it out” with his conscience once, 
and gave up beaten, 

The squire has never mentioned the matter of 
the lost money. 
li ccmcinine 
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SALLY GIBSON’S SPUNK. 
A Boarding-School Story. 
In Eraur Cuaprers,—Cuar. VI. 


By Mrs. A. D. T, Whitney. 


In the last hour,—between eleven and twelve, 
—without speaking or looking over her shoul- 
der, to go out of the house, leaving the doors a 
erack ajar behind her; to walk straight to the 
well, draw up some water, and drink out of the 
palm of the left hand; to put a pinch of salt up- 
on her tongue, which—the salt—she should have 
earried in the thumb and finger of her right; to 
go—still without turning—to the nearest fruit- 
tree or bush, pick a fruit and eat it while she 
counted a hundred backwards; walk round the 
tree three times,—so as by no means to face di- 
rectly about at any point,—there was no know- 
ing what she might not see or have happen to 
her if she did,—and then come back; that, in 
brief, was the prescription as they gave it to 
her. 

What they prescribed for themselves at the 
same time, without mentioning it to her, was 
also, in brief, this: 

To have leave to take early tea at the Arch- 
ers; there, a walking-party would be improvised 
to go over Round Top through the Pine Avenue 
by moonlight. To run home at eight o’cloeck,— 
when this plan should be set on foot,—and “get 
leave” —of each other; to be seen, thus, at this 
hour, apparently returned for the night; to slip 
out again, by ways they knew, and join their 
friends at the foot of the park. To come back 
as might happen,—they would have a delicious- 
ly wide margin for their hours,—to say good-by 
to the party at the entrance to the seminary 
grounds, pass around to the basement door in 
the wing, and there conceal themselves to wait 
until Sally should go out, ‘‘not looking over her 








shoulder,” and “leaving the door a crack ajar.”’ 








THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


‘It would be something to tell of till they were 
gray!’* Crack said. 

lt was settled at school with Fanny Archer 
on Friday afternoon; she was to have the out- 
side management; there were to be Dick and 
Harry, of course, Gorham Lewis, and the quiet 
Olivers, brother and sister, next neighbors to the 
Archers, “‘for ballast,’? Fanny said. She knew 
very well that quiet John must see some such 
makeweight in it, or he would not help it 
through. The “‘leave,’’ too, was to be asked 
for his sake. 

The Archers’ mother was not living; the doc- 
tor was busy day and night; and John was at 
once mother and elder brother to this only sis- 
ter, who gave him, it must be owned, enough 
to do. 

Cora and Nell looked in at the cherry-tree 
room, as they went off for their tea-visit. 

“How is it to be about the 
Dream,’ Spunkie?’”’ they asked. 

Sally looked up with a flash in her eyes. 
tell you Monday,”’ she said. 
she would do it. 

““Maybe we'll tell you Monday, too,’ said 
Crack; and they ran back along the corridors, 
and, in full permission and fearlessness, down 
the front staircase and out at the front door. 

With all her own invention, quickness, and 
merry mischief, Sally Gibson was the most in- 
nocent of young human beings as to trickiness 
which accomplished its own ends by getting the 
risk of their accomplishment out of other peo- 
ple. 


‘Midsummer 


i 


Then they knew 


She was thorough and honest in every 
game and project; she played her part precisely 
as agreed upon. She had made up her mind to 
try this prank, and she would be certain to try 
it full and fair. 

There would be two doors for her to unfasten 
and pass through; one at the foot of the wing 
staircase, and opening upon the landing of a 
short flight to the basement entrance, then the 
outer door in this lower passage. The well was 
around the corner, at the back, a few paces from 
the end of the house; she would have to go forty 
yards beyond, into the orchard, and get a green 
apple. 

It would be queer if she should not dream 
after all that, especially the apple. But Eve 
was strong in her,—and so was her grandmother; 
there was no harm in it, as far as she could see, 
unless to herself; and eleven o'clock found her 
up and watching, in her little brown double- 
gown, and her bedroom slippers, soft, warm and 
noiseless, 

She flitted along the passages, and down the 
staircase in the stillness; not without that eerie 
feeling that one has in the most familiar places, 
when out of one’s snug nest in the night-time. 
She left the doors, in the breathless June air, a 
crack ajar. The bolts slipped easily; Crack had 
told her they did, and Crack knew. 

She passed, with a growing beat and flutter in 
her bosom, from the porchway to the well. She 
never looked behind, or thought behind, to sus- 
pect or discover two other figures that emerged 
from their narrow hiding beyond the little 
porch, and slipped themselves in. She drew 
the water with steady hands, notwithstanding 
the grains of salt held tight in thumb and finger. 
She knew she must, or betray the movement by 
a shaking windlass or a clattering bucket. It 
came up, cool and dark, from the cool, dark 
depths, and she swung it noiselessly to the damp, 
soft rest-board. She dipped her left hand in— 
what was that sound in the house behind her? 

A great rattle, and crash, and smash, it 
seemed; as if atin or a china-closet had spilled 
itself inside out, this night of imps and witchery. 
It was only one tin pail, that the housemaid had 
left standing at the corner of the upper step, 
upon the landing. Sally, in her close double- 
gown, had come safely by. Two, in full muslin 
skirts, had swept hurriedly up abreast, in single 
eagerness, each for herself, and the house was 
startled. 

Not fora moment or two, however. It takes a 
minute or two between a noise and a thorough 
rousing. We must leave Sally, listening, trem- 
bling, outside, and whisk ourselves, Midsum- 
mer Night fashion, into the inside scene. 

“Bolt the door!—let out the cat!—run, hide!”’ 
cried Nell Southernwood, in a terrified whisper, 
and ran, herself, on into their own room, and 
fastened herself in there. 

They had their shoes in their hands. Cora 
flew down the five steps, bolted the door into 
the porch, flew up, opened a door upon the land- 
ing into a clothes-closet, jerked out poor pussy 
by the nape of her neck from her nap in the 
wash-basket, shut and bolted, with a practised 
hand, the upper door, and whirled herself into 
Sally’s room, just in time. 

A light appeared at the far end of the wing, 
coming from the housekeeper’s bedroom. There 
were sounds of moving in other rooms. 
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Miss Ladd laid her hand upon the knob as she 
passed the Ackworth-Southernwood apartment. 

“Young ladies, are you here?” 

“Oh, yes’m! What is it?’ came in answer, 
in Miss Southernwood’s voice, and the house- 
keeper could hear her start up in bed. 
stopped again at Sally's door. 

Miss Gibson! ”’ 

““Ma’am!”’ somebody said, with Sally’s inde- 
scribable flattened Yankee length upon the yow- 
el, but in a breathless sort of gasp, in which the 
voice was half-lost. 

Miss Ladd unbolted the door upon the land- 
ing. The cat rushed up, with glittering eyes, 
out of the darkness. 

ae of business, alto- 
gether!’’ said Miss Ladd to herself and the cat. 
If pussy could have spoken, she might have as- 
sured the lady how very careful it had been, and 
how many times before she had been shut up in 
wise reserve. 


She 


very careless piece 


Doors were “a crack ajar’ all along the pas 
sage, and noses out, Cora’s and Nell’s no | 
than all the rest. 

“Return to your 


‘Ss 


beds, young ladies,”’ said the 
housekeeper, in a general way, as she walked 
along. ‘‘There is nothing the matter. 
carelessness of Hannali’s,”’ 


Only a 
she added, over the 
balusters, to Miss Willeroft’s own inquiry from 
the front hall below. 

“Return to your beds, young ladies,”’ repeated 
Miss Willcroft, ‘and remember the rules.” 
“It was an awful noise!”’ panted Nell. 

are frightened just to death.” 
The two confederates left 
renely to her own devices. 


“\ e 


each the other se- 
As to Sally, “She'll 
climb up by the cherry-tree, of course,” 
Crack to herself. ‘‘She isn’t a fool. 
we shall have her!” 

She looked to the window, found it open to 
the first catch of the spring, softly lifted it to the 
highest, and presently slid off to her own quar- 
ters. There she said, solemnly addressing an 
article of furniture before which she sat down on 
the floor to take off her stockings, ‘Bureau, wy 
dear, that was the very scrapiest scrape you and 
I ever got into yet!”’ 

It was a rule that the young ladies were not 
to converse with each other in their bedrooms 
after ten o’clock, and they reported themselves 
daily in regard to the keeping of these ordinary 
rules. 

Sally listened, with her back to the door, and 


said 


And then 


the pinch of salt held fast in her fingers. The 
noise ceased, and the hush of safety came. She 


had heard no footsteps, nor the drawing of the 
bolt. How should she, out there at the well, 
when the house-inmates could not? She won- 
dered if Crack and Nell had not watched her, 
and then made some racket to frighten her into 
turning back again. 

‘And get caught, too!’’ she exclaimed within 
herself, indignantly. “Little they’dcare!’’ All 
the more she kept on, now, to the apple-tree. 
She felt like the Princess Parizade. 

Over by the little park somebody else leaned 
quietly against a tree, its trunk between him 
and the boarding-house building, Over his 
shoulder he watched the solitary little figure as 
it passed from the well on into the darkness of 
the orchard. ‘‘Sleep-walking?’”’ he wondered. 
Or what were all these tangled mysteries o! 
school-girl life? 

John Archer had not felt satisfied when the 
two young ladies had left them, begging, com- 
manding, not to be accompanied further than 
the park corner. 

“The truth is,’ Cora said, when he objected, 
“it is Saturday night, and’— 

That truth was patent. It was as far as she 
could go with the truth; the “and’’ stopped het 
Nell finished, abruptly,— 

“We are out of hours, and shall have to : 
our own way. It’s all right. 

They had even spoken a little crossly. It had 
been but a stupid frolic, after all, to risk % 
much for. Fan had not been able to arrange 
everything. She had given Dick Southernwood 
a hint the night before that the moonlight walk 
might be; but he had been off all day with Ack 
worth, and Oldridge, and the Lewises: and it 
turned out that they had gone to Widefiel¢, 
fishing, and got back, in the usual plight of fish 
ermen, just as the party reached Judge Lewis's 
gates, on the first slopes of Round Top, where it 
had been confidently counted on that they 
would join. There had only been Fanny, thet 
selves, slow John, and the quiet Olivers. The 
excitement had been the tracing of Mars and 
Saturn’s places as they came up in the brig! 
south-eastern constellations. They were ‘ jittle 
vehement in dismissing “‘slow, honest John.” 





Now go, please. 


But John had let his sister go on with the Oli- 
vers, and meant to see for himself that thei 
“all right’? was right, so far, at least, as the 








safety was concerned. 
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Not to annoy or compromise them, he let them 
go their own way up the avenue on the east 
side, keeping all the park shrubbery between 
them and the house; but he followed, at a little 
distance, as far as the seminary front. He saw 
them, in the faint light of the low, early-setting 
moon, flit off around the great gray building, 
instead of crossing the avenue direct, and so 
throwing their light dresses in relief against the 
dark fence and hedges, in view from the win- 
dows, 

He saw them scud out from the orchard, and 
gain the cover of the well-curb; then, close un- 
der the shed, pass along to the little porchway; 
its black, shut door gave their white figures 
clearly as they went by; and then, upon a bulk- 
head, or something like, beyond, he saw them 
crouch, in a little cloudy heap, and wait, mo- 
tionless. 

The clock struck ten, and some lights that 
had glimmered in the windows above winked 
and disappeared. They were putting them out, 
in the bedrooms and corridors, The moon went 
out, too, behind Round Top, and there was only 
the thin, tremulous starlight. 

“Queer,” the young man thought, settling 
himself in the corner of the deep, recessed en- 
trance to the seminary. “ButI can stand it as 
long as they can.”? 

He waited there the whole hour, till the heavy 
bell near by sounded eleven. He saw the door 
open, showing the blacker shade of space within; 
he saw Sally step out and turn away; then the 
swift gliding in behind of the two stealthy fig 
ures, that he began to think wore all their} 
white, like the whited sepulchres, on the outside; 
and then came the noise, the glancing light, and 
the dead stillness again,—with that one solitary 
girl-form, in its strait, dusky wrapper, standing 
by the well. 








(To be continued.) 
_— ter — 


For the Companion. 


AN ADVENTURE WITH SMUG- 
GLERS. 

Told by a United States Customs Officer. 
> adventure [am about to relate occurred cight | 
10, in the north-west part of Maine, near 
the Canadian Border, Our Government places a 
stiff tariff, or “duty,” on many articles of import, 
such as silks, liquors, cigars, ete. Human nature is 
very perverse, and, Lam sorry to say, there are men | 
who try to evade the payment,—in other words, | 


“smuggle.” 





There had been, fora number of years, more or 
less smuggling in that section of the State, of whis- 
key, clothing, guns, pistols. These were constantly | 
brought across the “line”? and sold; though, for the | 
most part, in small quantities, 

A good many persons—mostly transient and dis- 
reputable fellows—were in some way interested in 
it. The subject was one that nobody said much 
about, however; for to come out openly against the 
traffic would have made secret enemies of a class 
that most persons would rather keep the right 
side of. 

The writer was then seventeen yearsold. Though 
not much acquainted with any of the “smugglers,” 
I yet knew the country thereabouts as well, perhaps 
better, than almost any other person; for I had 
trapped and “prospected” for lumber in the woods 
along the border for two or three years. 

That autumn I had two acres of potatoes to dig. 
It was the first season we had raised the ‘Early 
Rose” potatoes. They yielded wonderfully. On 
those two acres there were rising six hundred bush- 
els. Twas nearly a fortnight harvesting the crop, 

There came along, one morning, as I was digging, 
astranger. Tle was a rather singular-looking man, 
dark-complexioned, with a black, stubby beard, and 
had on, I think, a glazed cap, I had seen him com- 
ing across the fields, thirty or forty rods away, and | 
he struck me as being an odd fish, even ata dis- | 
tance. So I kept industriously at work, and waited 
for him to make his errand known. 

He began by remarking that it was fine weather 
for trapping. Then he spoke of hunting caribou up | 
on “the Line; asked about moose there, and want- | 
el to knowif I had everseen any other game up 
that way. 








| 
I felt that the fellow was sounding me for some | 
purpose of his own, and gave brief answers, keeping | 
hard at work. This, however, did not hinder me | 

om seeing that he was observing me closely; and 
I began to get angry at such cool scrutiny from a | 


Stranger. 





9k here!” said I, at length, a good deal ont of 
“what are you driving at, anyhow? If, 


you've any business with me, you might as well 


state it.” 


patience; 


“All right,’ said the stranger, “I see you’re a 
square man, Wonldn't you like to make a little | 
money easier than by digging potatoes?” 

“Very likely,” I said. 

“So I thought.” 

Ife then went on to say that he was moving into | 
the States, and had a quantity of baggage up at | 
Lake Meguntic (in Canada), which he wanted to get 
lown, and ended by offering me one hundred dollars | 
to make five trips with him through the woods | 
across the border, | 


“You might as well say that you are smuggling,” | 
I observed. , 


| looked in at a chink betwixt the logs. 


Bourbon whiskey! 


“Oh, I don’t call it by that name at all.” 

“Call it what you've a mind to,” said I, laughing. 

“But can’t I get you to help me? You were rec- 
ommended to me,” he said. 

‘No, sir!” 

“But why not?” 

“That's my business,’’ I told him, but added that 
when I couldn’t get a living in a more honorable 
way than that, I would go somewhere else and try. 

Somewhat to my surprise, the man began to laugh 
heartily. He then drew out a paper and asked me 
to read it. 

“You had better not show me any of your papers,” 
I said, resuming my work. “I’m no friend of you 
smuggling fellows. You might as well put it up 
and be going.” 

“Oh, [ll look out for myself,” said he. 
just read that.” 

I took it, and saw that it was an official commis- 
sion to Oliver C. Stuart as a United States customs 
ollicer and detective. 

“1s this your name?” Lasked, 

“Tt is,” said Mr. Stuart; and from a certain 
change in his voice and air, I saw that he had pre- 
viously been assuming a part. 

“Well,” I said, “you've fooled me. 
that’s part of your trade. 
got much information.”’ 

“Oh, I've learned what I wanted, and that is your 
honest opinion of smuggling.” 

“Any man’s welcome to tht,” I retorted. 

“What do you say to going on the other tack, 
then?” questioned Stuart. He then told me that 
he had been sent to discover and arrest a gang of 
smugglers who were operating along that frontier, 
and offered me twenty-five dollars a week to go with 
him. What he wanted was to avail himself of my 
knowledge of the country, 

I wished particularly to earn a hundred dollars 
that fall, but I refused his offer. I knew that to aid 
a detective would get me into trouble. TI should be 
“spotted,”’ and, likely enough, waylaid some night. 

jut Stuart came again the next day. He had an 
oily, flattering tongue, and he said if I would do my 
best to help him work up this “job,” as he called it, 
he would get me into the detective service, where a 
keen young fellow like myself (such were his words) 
could soon make a fortune. 

A great many boys of seventeen would be caught 
by such an offer. I was caught, and took a week’s 
pay in advance, to consummate the arrangement. 

The next week we set off, disguised as two mink 


“You 


I suppose 
But I guess you haven't 


| trappers, and spent nearly a fortnight wandering 


about the boundary, picking up such information 
as the settlers on each side were indiscreet enough 
to give us. 

There was but one road across the “line,” 
through the wilderness from Canada to Maine; but 
there were a nuinber of “bear paths,”’ and old tote 
roads, 

One of these, called “Durkee’s tote trail,’’ we 
watched constantly for five days, on a hint dropped 
by an old French settler. Certain signs and tracks 
indicated that there had been recent passing and 
repassing; but thus far we had not seen any person 
upon it. 

Early the sixth morning, we set off to follow the 
trail up to Meguntic. We had not gone a hundred 
rods, and were still on the Maine side of the line, 
when we heard voices ahead, and had just time to 
slip into the firs beside the path, when two men 
came in sight with packs on their backs. 

We took a good look at their faces as they passed, 
but Stuart did not attempt to arrest them. They 
were both young men, and had bulky packs. 

It was evident they had not come very far that 
morning, for it was scarcely sunrise when 
passed us, 
bushes. 

As soon as they were out of hearing, we came 
from our place of concealment and followed back 
on their trail, to trace them, if possible, to their 
camp, which Stuart thought would prove a sort of 
half-way house for storing contraband goods. 


they 
There was a frosty dew on the grass and 


But for the frosty dew, we should not have found 
it. Some two miles further up, and just over the 
line, there was a thick second growth of scrub fir 
and spruce, Ten or a dozen years previously the 
Iumbermen had ent off the old growth. The tracks 
in the frost at this point turned from the trail and 
led into this dense green thicket. 

We followed cautiously in, and, after beating 
about awhile, stumbled on an old lumber-camp, 
where the loggers had formerly spent the winter. 
So completely hidden was it by the second growth 
of dense firs, that one might have passed and re- 
passed within three rods of it, without discover- 
ing it. 

“Here’s their den!” Stuart whispered. 

We peeped about it; then approached closer, and 
No person 
was in the camp. 

We unbuttoned the doorand wentin. A number 
of old grain-boxes, each made to hold a hundred 
bushels, lay bottom up on the floor, Under these 
was arich sight,—Havana cigars, and liquors, box 
on box, flask on flask; French brandies, and old 
Stuart ran his eye over it, and 
said there was at least a thousand dollars’ worth. 

“A good haul!’ he chuckled. 

“But it’s over the line,”’ I said. 
‘em over here.” 

“See if I don’t!” laughed Stuart. “In such a case 
as this, I'll take the risk. I’ve seen ’em carrying 
the stuff across. And in this ont-of-the-way hole, 
it is not so easy proving just where the line is.” 


“We can’t touch 


He had hardly uttered the words when we heard | what was wanted, It turned ont that they were 


voices in the firs outside and close by. 
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“They've come back for something,’’ Stuart mut- | 
tered. | 

There wasn’t even a chance to get out. The de- | 
tective hastily tipped up one of the big grain-boxes, 
and we both slipped under it. The edge was hardly 
down on the floor when the door was pushed open. 

“Strange Bige didn’t button it,” were the first 
words we heard, in a harsh, coarse voice, as the | 
owner of it stepped intothe camp. He was followed 
by another and another, till a gang of at least ten 
men had come in and thrown down their guns and 
packs. 

Some of them sat down on the very box we were 
under. There was a knot-hole in the box above us, 
large enough to have stuck a fist through. 

To say that we felt uncomfortable—there in, the 
very den of that lawless gang, expecting nothing 
but that we should be discovered next minute— 
but faintly expressed our emotions,—my own, at 
least. 

True, we might make a stout fight with our car- | 
bine and revolver; but we should certainly be over- | 
powered and put out of the way. The safety of | 
every man in the gang would demand that we | 
should be disposed of effectually; and, from their | 
talk, they seemed the men to do any desperate deed. | 
Half their conversation was oaths. : 

The smugglers seemed tired. We soon under- 
stood that they had been travelling all night. They 
sat and lay round for ten or fifteen minutes. One 
of them—whom the rest called “Cap'n” — then 
said,— 

“Pack away the stuff, boys, and then get up break- 
fast.” 

They all rose up and unbound their packs. 

“Shall we stow it in this box?” asked one, tipping 
up the box we were under at least a foot. 


Our hearts leaped, and we gripped our weapons. 

“No; put it in this one,” said another. 

The man let the box fall back. 

It seemed as if they must hear our breathing, for | 
we panted, in spite of ourselves. We dared not | 
even whisper to each other. 

When they had finished packing the goods, some 
of them commenced getting breakfast, while the 
others sat talking together. The conversation was 
partly in French, partly in English, interspersed 
with a profusion of oaths, 

A great deal of interesting matter came to our 
ears,—names of men engaged with them, all along, 
from Montreal to Portland, and many facts and 
methods of their illicit traflic. We were, of course, 
interested in this; though we felt that every bit of 
information thus given would be an additional rea- 
son for killing us, should we be discovered, 

Boiled potatoes, fried pork, butter, cheese and 
bread, were soon ready. Three or four of the ras- 
cals sat down round our box, It seemed as if they 
must see us through that great staring knot-hole. 
We could see their faces plain enough as they swore 
and ate alternately. 

After eating, they smoked what seemed to be ex- 
cellent cigars. Blankets were then thrown down, 
and soon, but for the heavy breathing and snoring, 
all would have been quiet. 

Two of them had spread their blankets on the box 
above us, so that they covered the knot-hole, and 
were lying on them. This made the air inside the 
box very close after a time. 

The reader can imagine our situation, if not our 
feelings, as the hours dragged by. 
dared to move a limb. I suffered terribly from 
constant cramp and a desire to sneeze; on account | 
of the bad air, probably. 


We searcely | 


Well, the day passed, and T hope never to pass | 
such another. It was,in truth, a day to try one’s | 
soul! | 

Towards night, the “Cap’n” awoke, and roused | 
the rest of the gang. They then partook of an- | 
other meal of pork, potatoes, bread and butter and | 
whiskey. | 

We had not learned the captain’s name. But} 
there was an “Eph,” a “Seth,” a “Mike,” a “Jed” 
and a“Lige”’ in the gang. From their talk while | 
eating, we gathered that a “Bige”’ | 





anda “Johnny” 


guessed that these were the two we had seen and 
tracked in the morning. 

After eating, the men took their guns and set off 
on their return trip up to “the lake.” We waited 
ten or fifteen minutes, then raised the box and got 


stand ereet for awhile. 


ously hungry. 
get away before “Bige’’ and “Johnny” should re- 


out from underit. Neither Stuart nor myself could | selves. 
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ance. Having handeuffed them, we took them, with 
their packs, to the settlement. They both offered 
to turn State’s evidence—to save themselves, 

The next day we got the deputy-sheriff and five 
men, Whom the sheriff summoned, to go back with 


| us to the store camp, to seize the contraband goods, 


and, if possible, to arrest the whole gang. 

But over half the cigars and liquors had been 
taken away. By some means—spies, perhaps—the 
gang had learned their danger, and taken what they 
could of their goods. However, we seized what was 
left; and the evidence given by the two men ar- 
rested would have led to the capture of the whole 
gang, had they not have left for other parts. 

In March following, however, Stuart arrested Eph 
McLaughlin and Lige Judkins, in the Grand Trunk 
Depot at Portland, being able to identify them from 
the view he had had of their faces through the knot- 
hole in that old grain-box. 

They stared when he jestingly told them how he 
came to know them. 

“If we'd ’a’ known you's there,” exclaimed Eph, 
with an oath, andgrinding his teeth, “you'd never 
got this chance on us!” 


’ 


+o — 
PROMISE. 


Men of prayer! be up and stirring 
Nightand day. 

Sow the seed,—-withdraw the curtain,— 
Clear the way! 

Men of action, aid and cheer them 

As yemay! 

a fount about to stream, 

a light about to beam, 

There’s a warmth about to glow, 

There’s a flower about to blow, 

There’s a midnight blackness changing 
Into gray; 

Men of prayer and men of action, 
Clear the way. 


There's 
There 









eee i 
WALKS IN PARIS. 
From our Correspondent. 

Pere La Chaise. 
For the most part French burial-places are not 
The **City of the Dead” isanold, 
worn-out phrase, but I] have never seen any ceme- 
tery which really suggested it to me until I went to 
Pere La Chaise, the largest and most noted cemetery 
in Paris, and perhaps in the world. It certainly 
does give you the feeling of acity, this great burial- 
place. It is thoroughly artificial and thoroughly 
Parisian, There is no sense of profound repose, 
nothing of the sweet country stillness one is wont to 
look for in a cemetery, 
are crowded, 


grand or solemn. 


The tombs and monuments 
the place is over-full. It is at the 
north-eastern extremity of Paris, and commands a 
fine view. 

You become aware of your approach to it by the 
shops which cluster thickly about,—dismal shops, 
devoted some of them to the sale of tombstones, and 
others to that of funeral decorations, Anything 
more frightful than the French notion of decorating 
a grave it would be impossible to imagine. The 
idea seems to be to have something that will last; 
so they make hideous wreaths out of black and 
white horsehair, These wreaths are so numerous that 
you wonder any horse in Paris has mane or tail left. 

Often they put over the graves little glass cases, 
like show-cases, under which, for better preserva- 
tion, they hang perhaps half a dozen of these hide- 
ous wreaths. I should think the thought of sleeping 
under such ernaments must lend a new horror to 
death in France, 

The wreaths of yellow amaranth are stiff and ugly 
enough, but they are beautiful beside the horsehair 


| adornments, or those other frightful things made 


of coarse-looking black and white beads. French 


| taste, which in the affairs of the living is so unfail- 


ing, forsakes them at the entrance of the cemetcry. 

There is one day, however, on which all beloved 
graves are covered with fresh flowers, though tho 
odious things made of beads or horsehair are by no 
means removed even then. The 2nd of November 
is the Feast of All Souls, and on that day all loving 
French folk make pilgrimages to the graves of their 
dead. The rich carry the most sumptuous flowers; 
even the poorest have found means to purchase 


were expected to “come up’ that evening; and we | some humble nosegay. 


The churchyards on that day are populous with 
| the living. Itisa strange sort of day, this among 
| the graves, very different from the sad solemnity of 

our own Decoration Day. The mourners weep much 
| certainly, but also they chat pleasantly among them- 
I think they go home at night feeling that 


We helped ourselves to} they have made a visit to their relations, and the 
such food as they had left, for we were both raven- | 


only drawback had been that these silent hosts did 


But we made haste, that we might | not join in the conversation. 


Pere La Chaise is a cemetery of immense size, cov- 


turn. | ering an area of one hundred and seven acres, yet it 

Stuart said we must get hold of these two at all| js already in many parts very crowded. The most 
hazards. It was already after sunset. Rather than interesting monument in the cemetery is, perhaps, 
risk a senffle with them there in the shanty, Stuart 


the tomb of Abelard and Heloise, those sad-fated 
concluded to attempt their arrest outside. 


lovers who were buried here in the twelfth century, 
We took two blankets, and went down about half hand yet whose melancholy story touches the world 

a mile on their trail, where we lay down amongst | still after so many hundred years. 

some firs, near the old road on which we had come | 

up in the morning. 


Noble families are buried here, and so are herecs 
| whose fighting days are over. Artists and men of 
Shortly after dark, we heard them pass, going up | letters repose here very quietly, their heart-burn- 
to their store camp. | ings, and envies, and jenlousies, long since ended. 
We spent the night there, and very early in the | There are more than eighteen hundred monu- 
morning posted ourselves in some cedars, close to ments, small and great, in this populous ceme- 
the trail. In about half an hour we heard them | tery. Some of them are very costly and imposing, 
coming. others quite simple; but no grave gives yon the 
When they had approached to within ten yards, | feeling which seems to belong to death e'sewhere, 
we stepped ont snddenly, and covered them, | of solemn stillness and limitless calm, Yetin France 
point blank, with our revolver and carbine. They | there isa great reverence for death. The simplest 
stopped and stood motionless, | funeral procession that moves along the street re- 
Stnart told them, in few words, who we were and | ceives as much honor as could be shown toa crowned 
head. Every man’s hat is taken off the moment it 








only “hired men.’”’? They made no show of resist- 


appears, and po one stirs until it has gone by, They 
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are a people, these French, of swift impulses, 
Joy and sadness meet in their natures like cloud 
and sunshine on an April day. 


Garden of the Tuileries. 

Leave Pere La Chaise and go down to the 
Garden of the Tuileries, and see how full they 
ave of the joy and brightness of living. I know 
no walks in the world so fascinating as a ramble 
through the Garden of the Tuileries, across the 
lace de la Concorde, and on into the Champs 


Elysees, 





I lave taken this walk as 
a soft spring day was draw- 
ing to its close. The sky 
was all rose and gold, and 
the distances were softly pur- 
ple in’ the glow. 
There in the 
scene, half-pensive and alto- 
gether tender, which 


evening 
was a charm 
I can 
never put into words, 

But it is 
the afternoon. 


much gayer in 
All the little 
out-door theatres are in full 
blast then, and there are sev- 
eral of them in the Garden 
of the Tuileries, and several 
more in the Champs Elysees, 
These theatres are for the 
children, and the performers 
ave not people, but marion- 
cites, or puppets, 

The usually the 
French version of Punch and 


play is 


Judy, of which children never 
Punch 
beats his wife as usual, and 


seem to get weary. 


drives off the policeman who 
comes to arrest him, and 

finally Satan gets Punch, as such a Punch well | 
aleserves, 

rhere used to be in some of these theatres a | 
live performer,—a cat; and this cat Punch used 
to beat, and the poor thing took it very patiently. 
But the cat is suppressed now, and only Punch 
and Jndy, as young and as entertaining as ever, 
hold the boards, 

There is the merry-go-round, too, with its 
funny little wooden ponics, and its queer little 
chariots, and the great strong Norman horses 
How it carries me 
back to a summer night at Etretat, and a crowd 


( 


drawing the whole thing. 


f peasants dancing a slow, fantastic dance in 
the pale and fitful moonlight, and pausing now | 
and then to take a turn in just such a merry-go- | 
round as this, 

The Champs Elysees. 

I think | prefer the Garden of the Tuieries 
and the Champs Elysees to the Bois de Boulogne; 
and yet when Lam in the Bois, I think I prefer 
that to almost anything else, It is so bright and 
gy, this place which was a noble forest till most 





closed portion called the Jardin d’ Acclimatation, 
a garden the purpose of which is to acclimatize 
in France birds, animals and plants from every 
quarter of the globe. The varieties of dogs alone 
seem endless, and as for birds, I had never 
dreamed of anything so various and so beautiful 
as this collection, 

There is a monkey-house, and there are car- 
riages for children to ride in, some drawn by 
ostriches, and others by zebras, and I know not 
how many strange animals. Also there are ami- 
able elephants, on whose backs you may ride. 





GARDEN OF THE TUILERIES, 

It was a dream of delight to be there even to 
me, and I could fancy what it must be to the 
children. It is no wonder that they flock to it, 
since it would be impossible to conceive any 
spot on earth where more is combined to rejoice 
the wonder-loving, pleasure-loving heart of child- 
hood. LouIsE CHANDLER MOULTON, 

- te 
THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 

Paris, always a most interesting and delight- 
ful place to visit, will present 2 special attraction 
to those who go abroad this summer. The cus- 
tom of holding great ‘‘Exhibitions,’’ or ‘‘World’s 
has apparently become a settled one 
among the nations. It originated in England, 
the first ‘‘World’s Fair’? having been that held 
in the Crystal Palace, near London, in 1851. 
Since then, similar exhibitions have been held 
in Vienna, Paris, New York and Philadelphia. 

The great Exhibition which was opened with 
due ceremony by Marshal MacMahon on the first 
of May, was the third which has taken place at 
the French capital. The first was held there over 
twenty years ago, in the noble building 


Fairs,” 





which still stands in the Champs Elysees, 
the most beautiful of Paris avenues, and 














which is called “the Palace of Indus- 
try." The second occurred in 1867, 
when the power and renown of Napo- 
leon III. were at their height. This was 
situated on the Champ de Mars. 

The present Exhibition is in many re- 
spects a more vast and various one than 
either of those which preceded it. Not 
only do the great edifices in which it is 
held cover the Champ de Mars, to which 
the Exhibition of 1867 was confined, 
but they are also spread over the large 
open space just across the Seine, called 
the ‘*Trocadero.”” There are thus not 
only many more buildings, but larger 
ones, than have ever been seen at a 
World's Fair before; and, as a result, 
a far greater quantity and varicty of 
the marvels of industry and art, coming 





from every nation and every continent, 
than have ever been hitherto displayed. 
But in other respects, the present Ex- 











CHAMPS ELYSEES 





of the trees were cut down in the evil days of 
ISTO and ‘71. But still it the finest 
parks in the world, and between three and four 
in the afternoon you may see there the fashion 
and beauty of Paris. 


is one of 


There are two artificial lakes in the Bois, one 
two-thirds and the other a quarter of a mile in 
length. In the largest of these lakes are two 
islands, and on one of them isa cafe, in the form 
of a Swiss chalet. You are taken from the main- 
land to this picturesque cafe for four cents, and 
you find there all sorts of dainty temptations in 
the way of eating and drinking. 





hibition will not be as brilliant as that 
held under the auspices of the Emperor 
Napoleon II. in 1867. Probably not 
nearly so many people will flock to 
Paris, especially from European countries, as 
were then seen. In 1867, peace reigned through- 
out the world. The sky seemed clear from all 
clouds betokening political storms. The poten- 
tates of the earth were on good terms with each 
other, and the Exhibition seemed really to be « 
noble celebration of peaceful pursuits and of 
brotherhood among races. 

Few of our younger readers remember what 
dazzling displays, what splendid shows, proces- 
sions and illuminations, took place in the Impe- 
rial Paris eleven years ago. The greatest sover- 





eigns of Enrope, among them the Czar, the 


At one end of the Bois de Boulogne is an en-' King of Prussia, the Emperor of Austria, the 


King of Italy, and even the Sultan, visited the 
French Emperor as his guests, were lodged in 
his palaces, and saw the Exhibition; and Paris 
was the scene of some brilliant pageant almost | 
every day and night for many weeks. 

It is not likely that there will be similar dis- 
plays this year. France is now a Republic, and 
although her President is still attended with no 
little pomp and ceremony, he cannot assume the 
splendor which the Emperor was able to exhibit 
to the world. 

It is probable, however, that the great Expo- 
sition of 1878 will be in many respects successful 
in its aim. It will bring together great multi- 
tudes of people belonging to many 1aces, and 
of many creeds and customs, and will thus foster 
that acquaintance which is so important an agent 
in creating mutual esteem and confidence among 
nations. It will show how rapid has been the 
progress of the arts, sciences and industries, in 
ten years; and it will especially impress upon its 
visitors the amazing recovery which France has 
had from the immense disasters of her war with 
Prussia seven years ago. 

It is gratifying to know that the display of 
the United States will be much more creditable 
than at any previous European Exhibition. 
More room has been granted to us in the build- 
ings; and this space will be filled with the 
choicest examples of our industrial, artistic and 
inventive progress, 





een 
For the Companion. 
ANGEL TIME. 
Far forward, with resounding wings, 
Time like an angel wheels his flight; 
He leads the world, and ever flings 
Across our lives a broader light, 


Into the past each spent year falls, 
feather from his pinions broad; 
Hark to his loud, sweet voice, that calls 
Us upward to the throne of God! 
G. P. LATHROP. 


——— | 


CHINESE EDUCATION IN AMER- 
ICA. 

It is not many years since it was universally 
believed that of all people the Chinese were the 
least open to the influence of modern progress, 
the most obstinate in adhering to their own 
ancient customs and traditions. It used to be 
dangerous for a European or an American to 
show himself in the streets of a Chinese city, 
and the chief danger consisted in the hatred 
which the Chinese had for all who attempted to 
introduce any new idea or practice into the 
Empire. 

Within twenty years, however, a great change 
has come over the ‘‘Celestials’’ in this respect. 
As the advantages of invention, of more rapid 
locomotion, and better communication, and of 
modern education, have gradually become known 
to them, they have grown more and more in- 
clined to welcome the intelligent stranger from 
the West, to adopt many of his ways of doing 
things, and to obtain for themselves some of the 
benefits conferred by European civilization. 

There is no more striking instance of this than 
the ‘Mission’? which has been established at 
Hartford, Conn., for the education of a large 
number of Chinese youths. ‘A visitor to the 
city of Hartford,’’ says a clergyman in a recent 
address, ‘‘will be likely to meet on the strects 
groups of Chinese boys, in their native dress, 
though somewhat modified, and speaking their 
native tongue, yet seeming, withal, to be very 
much at home.”’ 

On inquiry, the visitor would learn that these 
boys belong to a large ‘‘Mission,’’ or school, 
which has been in active existence for the past 
six years. It is situated in a large, handsome 
building in one of the pleasant quarters of the 
city, and was erected by the Chinese govern- 
ment at a cost of fifty thousand dollars. 

Of the scholars belonging to the Mission there 
are now one hundred and twelve. The whole 
expense of their education, which is no less than 
one hundred thousand dollars a year, is paid by 
the Chinese government, and each scholar is 
being trained through a course of study covering 
fifteen years, his final destination being to be- 
come an official of his own Empire. 

The system of education at this remarkable 
school is two-fold. They are instructed both in 
the Chinese language, literature, geography, 
history and other learning, and in English and 
the Western branches of study; in Western math- 
ematics, history, grammar, geography, and so 
on, They are governed and trained by a body 
comprising two ‘‘Commissioners,"’ who have the 
chief supervision and control of the school, a 
translator and interpreter, and two professors. 

The scholars are divided into classes of twenty 
each, and only one class resides and receives in- 
struction at the Mission at the same time. The 
rest are usually attending school in the mean- 
while in neighboring towns and villages, or re- 





| tianity itself. 


The chief Commissioner in charge of this sin. 
gular institution, and whose idea it was to es- 
tablish it, is a very noteworthy man. His name 
is Yung Wing. Born in China of humble par- 
ents, he received some education at the hands of 
the wife of an English missionary. Then he 
entered an English school at his native place, 
and made such rapid progress in our language 
and elementary studies, that he attracted the 
attention of a wealthy and benevolent gentle- 
man, who brought him, at the age of sixteen, 
with two other Chinese boys, to the United 
States. Here he attended an academy in Massa- 
chusetts, and in due time entered Yale College. 

In college he showed remarkable talents, and 
won some prizes for English composition, and 
graduated with honor at the end of the four 
years’ course. He became a firm believer in 
Christianity, and for a time thought of entering 
the ministry, but finally turned his attention to 
other pursuits. 

At last he hit upon the idea of founding such 
a Mission as that at Hartford, and having per- 
suaded his government to adopt it, he was prop- 
erly selected as the best person to put it into 
effect. Yung Wing is now about fifty years of 
age, and is not only an accomplished gentleman, 
but a fine scholar and an earnest Christian. 

The result of the education of so many young 
Chinese, and of their return to take part in the 
affairs of the government, cannot but be very 
important in its influence on the future of the 
“Celestial Empire.’ It is, perhaps, one of the 
first and most effective steps tewards bringing 
that ancient people up to the standard, and con- 
ferring upon them the blessings of wisdom and 
Christian civilization, and perhaps towards con- 
verting a heathen people to the truths of Chris- 


+o 
OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


In printing our second list of prizes, we caution 


| competitors not to send really inferior work, or 


work which they have little hope of being success- 
ful, as it is only a waste of time and money, both for 
them and us. Do the very best you can, pack care- 
fully, and study the Rules and Regulations well 
before beginning. 

All competitors must be- under twenty years of 
age, and subscribers to the Companion,—themselves 
or some other member of the household. 

Articles must be submitted on or before August 
1, 1878, and marked on the address, “Prize List, 
No. 2.” 

The Companion will give the following Cash Prizes 
for the articles specified: 


Twenty Dollars for the best Water-color Land- 
scape from nature. 


Twenty Dollars for the best Wood Engraving 
illustrating some modern poet,—original design. 
Ten Dollars for the best bouquet of Wax Flowers. 


Ten Dollars for the best specimen of Wood- 


Carving. 

Five Dollars for the best mechanical draft of a 
Locomotive, pen and ink, or India-ink. 

Five Dollars for the best specimen of Spatter- 
Work. 

Five Dollars for the best Map of the United 
States. 

Five Dollars for the best Essay on ‘The Compar- 
ative Advantages of City and Country Life.” 
Not less than six or over ten pages common note- 
paper. 

Five Dollars for best Poem on “Home,” not over 
thirty lines, 

All subscribers who intend to compete must send 
to the Assistant Editor for a copy of the rules, in- 
closing a three-cent stamp. 

——_—_ +0 
A FOOLISH MAN SILENCED. 

Solomon’s experience with foolish persons prompt- 
ed him to set forth his methods of dealing with 
them. Apparently, one method contradicts the other. 
“Answer not a fool according to his folly,” and 
“Answer a fool according to his folly,” are, how- 
ever, two sides of a wise suggestion. In the one bit 
of advice, he intimates that if you bandy words with 
a fool, you sink to his level. In the other hint, he 
advises one who would expose a fool’s folly, to do 
it in words that he can apprehend. 

An incident which occurred to an English geutle- 
man, while hunting in South Africa, illustrates one 
side of Solomon’s paradox. 

He met a sect among the Boers, called “Doppers,” 
who considered themselves the chosen peoj le, and 
are still searching for the promised land, Their 
leader was an old man, six feet in height, straight 
as a lath, whose profusion of white hair and beard 
gave him a patriarchal appearance. 

In the course of a conversation, in which the 
hunter was invited by the patriarch to marry bis 
granddaughter, and become a “Dopper,” the old 
man said,— 

“You read ‘the Book’ [Bible], and believe it the 
same as we do.” 

‘Yes; it is a wonderful Book. And so, too, is the 
world we live in. Only to think that it is not only 
revolving on its axis, but going round the sun.” 

“Going round the sun!” exclaimed the patriarch, 
impatiently. “No; this world stands still, and the 
sun goes round the earth. I would have thought 





ceiving instruction in private families. 


‘the Book’ would have taught you different,” 
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“The Book!” answered the hunter. 
it teach what you say?” 

“Did not Joshua command the sun to stand still? 
If it had not been moving, would this have been 
necessary !’’ And the venerable leader smiled, as if 
he had silenced the Englishman. 

“True,” replied the gentleman, “it is quite as you 
say. Joshua did command the sun to stand still; 
put we are not told that he set it going again.” 

The smile faded from the patriarch’s face. He 
mused, wondered, seemed disturbed, but made no 
His literal interpretation had been met by 

literalism, and he could not answer it. 
While he was thus perplexed, the Englishman shook 
his hand and bade him good-by. No demonstration 
would have met that patriarch’s folly,—he would 
not have apprehended it. But a word on his own 
plane of thought silenced him. 


“Where does 


reply. 
another 


+> 





ORIGIN OF WHIG AND TORY. 

Whig and Tory are old partv names in English 
wid American history. The Tories in our Revolu- 
tionary War were those who favored English rule, 
and the Whigs were advocates of the independence 
of the Colonies. In England, the Whigs have al- 
ways been known as the defenders ot popular rights, 
while the advocates of the mglts of the Crown and 
the church have been called Tories. Mr. Lecky, 
in his recent ‘History of England in the Eighteenth 
Century,” gives a curious account of the origin of 
these party names, 

A Tory, he says, was originally an Irish robber, 
and the term was applied by the notorious Titus 
Oates to those who disbelieved in the Popish plot. 
It was afterwards extended to the Irish 
who opposed the 








Catholics 
cutting off the 
Duke of York from succession to the throne. Then 
it was gradually used to include the whole body 6f 
those who supported the pretensions of King and 
church against the claims of the people. 

The term Whig came from the Scotch Presbyte- 
rians 


Exclusion Bill, 


Some consider it a nickname given to the 
Cameronians, from their use of “whey” 
milk, on account of their poverty. 
from “Whiggam,” 


or refuse 
Others derive it 
a word employed by Scotch ecat- 
tle-drivers of the West in driving their horses. It 
soon came to include all who opposed royal or 
church usurpations of power. 

Seme, more fanciful than learned, have seen in 
the name an acrostic which expressed the pious 
hope and trust of those who “resisted unto blood” 
the tyranny of kings and ecclesiastics. Whig, such 
say, is composed of the first letters of the following 
sentence: We hope in God!” 


+e 
A HORSE’S SENSE OF SMELL. 

An African pony, unlike Job’s war horse, “smell- 
eth” not “the battle afar off,’ but he will smell a 
poisonous snake at a sufficient distance to avoid 
him. 

An English gentleman was leading his pony one 
day in South Africa, when he saw his Kaflir servant 
suddenly jump on one side. Knowing that it wasa 
suake that had alarmed him, the gentleman dropped 
the reins and went forward to kill it. It wasa puff- 
alder, the reptile which, it is thought, Cleopatra 
used to commit suicide. Killing it with a stone, he 
examined its glands and found them filled with 
poison, 

Ou returning to the pony and advancing his hand 
to take the reins, the horse shied back in great 
alarm. For several minutes he would not allow his 
master to approach. Some of the odor of the adder 
had attached itself to the gentleman’s 


hands, and 
the cautious animal, 


being warned by his sense of 
smell, was afraid that there was danger even in his 
master’s touch. 

The horse’s nose is, as every boy who has trained 
acolt knows, one of his means of gaining knowl- 
edge. If a horse is afraid of an object, the best 
way to remove his fear is to let him smell of it. 

a 
INDUSTRY AND CREDIT. 

A good story is told of a wealthy trader of the last 
generation noted for his caution in trusting young 
men, Anambitious young man bought a few goods, 
and the trader insisted on payment in cash. The 
purchaser produced the money, and took the goods 
on his shoulder, though a heavy load. The trader 
looked on in surprise, and said, frankly, “You may 
have as many goods as you like. Tecan trust a man 
wh is not ashamed to be seen in the streets carry- 
ing his goods.”’ 

Mr. Webster was fond of telling an incident of 
his visit to England, which also shows the basis of 
credit to be industry and frugality. He had re- 
ceived a copy of the “Statistical Report of the In- 
dustries of Massachusetts.” He loaned it to a 
Wealthy nobleman, and the nobleman said to him a 
few days afterwards,— 

“Lam greatly obliged to you for that report. I 
ordered my banker to invest twenty or thirty thou- 
sand pounds in the bonds of your State. A people 
So industrious, and producing such wonderful re- 
sults in labor, ean be tr usted implicitly. I know no 
better investment for capital.” 

— 4o>— 


RISING BY FORCE OF WILL. 
A disce 


“ rning general said to the commander of 
apoleon when the latter was a sub-lientenant “ 
artillery, “Promote him, or he’ll force his way.’ 

The shrewd officer recognized the power of will 

Which was sure to surmount all obstacles. Any 

young man is bound to rise to position and influence 

Who has good sense and a resolute will. Hon. James 





Garfield of Ohio is recognized as one of the promi- 
nent men in the House of Representatives. He al- 
ways attracts the attention of the House when he 
speaks, and his speeches are widely read through 
the country. But he was unable to read when nine- 
teen years of age. He was at first a canal driver, 
then began to do chores on a farm for his board. 
The farmer suggested to him te attend school, but 
James was ashamed to show his ignorance, and hes- 
itated. When he entered school, however, no one 
could compete with him in diligence or in rapid 
progress. He was in earnest to make the most of 
his opportunities, and in a single year he became a 
teacher instead of a scholar. From that time he 
has risen steadily in mental power and in social 


influence. 
ee one 


JOHN AND THE RUMSELLER’S WIFE. 

How far the rich are responsible for the misery of 
the poor cannot be known in general. But in par- 
ticular cases—as between the sellers of strong drink 
and the users of it—the truth comes home with se- 
vere directness. Interviews like the one described 
below, in the Jrish World, happen too seldom. It 
is described in the “History of John Toby’s Conver- 
sion,” by Rev. Father Walworth: 


One day Mrs. Magreedy (the wife of ‘Hon.’’ 
Michael Magreedy, the rumselier) came into the 
grocery when John was there. He was not drunk, 
but had just enough down to take the bashfulness 
out of him. Mrs. Magreedy was a dashing lady, 
well dressed in silk, and sleeves all slashed in the 
fashion of the time. 

“How do you do?” she exclaimed, in a patroniz- 
ing way. “JT declare, Mr. Toby, I didn’ t know you, 
you’ ve grown so thin; why, you’ve lost all your 
flesh.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said John, “there isn’t much left 
outside the bones. “I’m thinking Katy and I, and 
the little ones between us, might fetch somethin’ 
at the glue facthory. I’ve been thrying to sell out 
to your husband, Mrs. Magreedy; he’s got all the 
rest. But he says he won’t take bones.” 

*“O Mr. Toby, how awful you talk!’ 

“Do you know what has become of my flesh, Mrs. 
Magreedy ?” 

“No, John.” 

“T’ve sold it, ma’am, for whiskey to the ould bye 
—I mean to your husband, Mrs. Magreedy. Ask 
your pardon for the mistake.” 

“QO John Toby!” 

“You carry some of it about wid yourself, ma’am, 
I’m thinkin,’ in that gay dress of your own, and 
fancy head-rig.” 

“O John!” 

*“Them’s purty beads on your neck, Mrs. Magreedy. 
They look to me like tears, Mrs.Magreedy, my Katy’s 
and my little blaggardsat home. If the tears they’ve 
shed was all soup, Mrs. Magreedy, they’d look as 
hearty as you do the day.”’ 

“OQ Jolin Toby, don’t!’ Mrs. Magreedy was a 
kind-hearted woman, and began to cry. “Don’t 
talk to me so, John,” saidshe. “God knows I never 
did any harm to you nor yours,” 

“Well, that’s true enough. I’m not blaming any 
one but m’self, Mrs. Magreedy. I thank you for cry- 
ing. God bless you for the same. It'll mix wid my 
whiskey better than the water that he puts in.” 

Mrs. Magreedy never forgot this conversation. 
From this time she never ceased to urge her hus- 
band to give up the business. Often, too, she called 
in to see Katy and the children, and sent many 
things which Katy was too poor to refuse, 


+2 
TRUE POLITENESS. 

Miss Frances Power Cobbe, an English lady, thus 
contrasts the politeness which expends itself in 
words, and that which does an act of kindness, and 
makes “no fuss about it:” 


It once happened tome to ask an elderly French 
gentleman of the most exquisite manners to pay any 
attention she might need toa charming young lady 
who was intending to travel by the same train to 
Paris. 

M. de —— wrote such a brilliant little note in re- 
ply that Iwas tempted to preserve it as an anto- 
graph. 

Practically, as I afterward learned, M. de did 
make himself quite delightful, till, unluckily, on ar- 
riving at Boulogne, it appeared that there was some 
imbroglio about Miss ’s luggage, and she was in 
a serious difficulty. 

Needless to say, on such an occasion the interven- 
tion of a French gentleman with a ribbon at his but- 
ton-hole would have been of the greatest possible 
service; but to render it M. de would have been 
obliged to miss the train to Paris; and this wasa 
sacrifice for which his politeness was by no means 
prepared, 

Expressing himself as utterly au desespoir, he took 
his seat, and was whirled away, leaving my poor 
young friend alone on the platform to fight her bat- 
tles as best she might with the impracticable 
officials. 

The results might have been annoying had not a 
homely English stranger stepped in and proffered 
his aid; and having recovered the missing property, 
simply lifted his hat, and escaped from the lady’s 
expressions of gratitude. 

In this little anecdote I think lies a compendium 
of the experience of hundreds of ladies on their 
travels. The genuine and self-sacrificing kindness 
of English and American gentlemen towards wom- 
en affords almost a ludicrous contrast to the florid 
politeness, compatible with every degree of selfish- 
ness, usually exhibited by men of other European 
nations. 











ee 
TOO MUCH ARITHMETIC. 
According to the superintendent of the New Bed- 
ford schools, arithmetic enjoyed too much favor in 
the old system of education, 


It occupied from a third toa half of the school- 
time—filching opportunity from other branches of 
equal or greater value. Its service to the mind was 
greatly misinterpreted, so that a large part of the 
laborious task-work it exacted was misapplied and 
abortive. It was supposed to be of inestimable ad- 
vantage as an instrumentality for the discipline of 
the reasoning powers. 

A little study and less observation wonld have 
shown its pretensions in this respect to be utterly 
unfounded. Every prominent metaphysician who 
ever discussed the subject has asserted that no in- 
tellectual pursuit tends to cultivate a smaller num- 
ber of faculties in a more limited manner. 

Ordinary sagacity, indeed, can easily discover that 
mathematical reasoning does not relate to cause and 
effect at all, while its demonstrations are entirely 
different from the steps of a logical syllogism. 
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In the affairs of life, moreover, there is always an 
element of uncertainty to be taken into considera- 
tion when solving practical problems, and the best 
exercise of the reasoning powers is manifested in 
wisely managing this element. Now no such uncer- 
tainty pertains to the mathematics, Its conclusions 
follow inevitably and exactly trom their premises. 


nae —, ane 
SCREAMING VOICES. 

Rev. Edward E. Hale says that the voices of 
American women are shrill, and that they scream 
in sharp notes. He ascribes this unpleasant voice 
to the custom in the schools of making little girls 
read in a loud and unnatural fashion. He adds: 


“IT remember at the great dining-saloon of the 
Bauer au Lac Hotel, in Zurich, both the largest and 
finest dining-hall L ever saw, when five hundred 
— were dining at once at their different tables, 

could single out my own countrywomen in all 
parts of the hall, no matter what their distance, by 
the shrill yell, more or less nasal, with which they 
summoned the waiters, ordered soup, asked for a 
napkin, or passed from pastry to ice cream. Above 
the general roar of the buzz-buzz-buzz of five hun- 
dred voices in conversation, you could distinguish 
the war-cry of these eight or ten American women 
as you distinguish signal rockets at night above a 
long and dark line of entrenchments.” 





a 
A RUFFIAN’S WAY. 

An exchange tells the following to illustrate “how 
Indian wars are started.’’ Such instances of bloody 
wantonness by the whites have been hatefully fre- 
quent: 


One of the guides in the employ of the military at 
Fort Clark, Texas, went over to the town of Sara- 
gossa, Mexico, and there tinding some Indians in 
the town on a spree, joined in with them, and, after 
taking a number of drinks and loafing about the 
town until after dark he (the guide) sueceeded in 
getting one of the Indians out alone, threw his lasso 
around his neck and put spurs to his horse, drag- 
ging Mr. Lo by the lasso. After getting some dis- 
tance, and out of danger, he then strapped the dead 
body on a pony and brought it to Fort Clark, a dis- 
tance of over fifty miles. The guide, when asked 
why he did so, said he was determined to bring in 
one dead Indian. 

_-— — +o 


RAISING FROGS TO EAT. 
The hind leg of a frog is good eating,—cooked in 
the French way. 








Frog-culture has of late years assumed a consider- 
able amount of dignity. In Minnesota, active meas- 
ures are taken to prevent the eggs and tadpoles 
from being destroyed by birds, wire screens being 
extensively used for that purpose. The marshes 
which form the immediate suburbs of Toledo would 
supply that somewhat swampy town with frogs in 
case of a siege, and, as it is, many thousand frogs 
are sent from there to Detroit, where ample sale is 
found forthem. Frog-culture promises to yet be- 
come a great industry in this country. 





Companion School of Design. 


For the best Original Design for Bracket Sawing sent us 
between May 16th and July Ist, we will give 1 Com- 
panion Scroll Saw, with Lathe, ¢ ular Saw, 
rill and Turning Tools. 
For the second best Design we will give 1 Compan- 
ion Scroll Saw with Drill. 

Write on each Design full name 

Send all orders and Designs to 
PERRY MASON & CO. 








and post-office address, 





Companion Silk Casket 


FOR EVERY LADY. 








THE COMPANION CASKET 


Consists of 5 Spools of 100 yards each of tw 


Celebrated Eureka Silk, 


size A or B,—any five colors or all one color,as you may 
select; 2 spools, of 10 yards each, Black Button-hole 
Twist; 1 solid Silver Thimble *, any size wanted; 1 Linen 
ee Measure, 60 inehes long; 1 Paper Milward Ielix 

Needles, Sharps, assorted sizes, from 5 to 10. 

Wherever the Eureka Silk is used it at once becomes the 
favorite with the ladies. It is suited alike for machine or 
hand use. Every spool is warranted fulllength and quality. 

The Needles we use in our Casket are the celebrated 


Milward Helix Needles, 


which «re accepted as standard the world 
over, They are made from the finest 
Silver Steel, delicately pointed and pol- 
ished, are uniform and tapering, and put 
up in patent wrappers. 

Altogether, this is one of the best pack- 
ages we have ever prepared for our read- 
ers. CA sSKET COMPLETE, con- 
taining- 

5 Speols Eureka Silk, 
2 Twi 


st, 
1Silver Thimble. 
1 Paper Milwar d Helix Needles, 
1 60-inch Tape Measure. 
Sent, post-paid, tor #1. 
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Eight Embroidery Patterns 


With Zephyr and Silk to Work Them, 2 Embroidery 
Needles, 1 Design Book of Alphabets, and 2 Spools of 100 
yards each of the celebrated Enreka silk, Black, size A 
or B. The 


Slipper Pattern Watch Case, 
Match Sa e, Scratch-my-Back, W ork Basket, 
Needlebook, Card Receiver, Card Back 
Cornucopia, Zephyr and Silk, 
Embroidery Needles, 1 Design — 
Book of Alphabets. 


We have now added two spoo ols of 1 yards each of the 
celebrated Eureka Silk, size A or B, black; also one 
paper of Milward’s Helix. eedles. All these arti- 
cles make the Package worth much more than we ask for 
it. Price, post-paid, $1. 


PERRY MASON & Co., 


41 TEMPLE PLackE, Boston, Mass. 





Sabbath School Song Books. 


Good News. 


(35 cts). ‘This charming Sabbath School So 
won a multitude of triends, and needs no praise from 
those who have heard its sweet melodies. But all should 
try it—and be pleased; the young singers are sure to be. 
“it may be far,” “Beautiful Gate,” and “*Hear Him Call- 
ing,” are three of the 27# glad songs, which make the use 
of Goop News a apebiaeie joy. 





igster has 








. 7 . 
Shining River. 

(35 cts). Isa book of the same nature and general ex- 
cellence as “Good News” and differs only as the tastes of 
composers equally good will differ. Let your girls and 
boys sail on this “shining river,” making the w: Ay vocal 
with sweet and pure lyries like* ‘Beautiful Vale,” “Shin- 
ing Land,” or “Like the Stars.’ 





CHORAL PRAISE. (25 cts). Is a collection of 
Chants, Songs and short Anthems, for Episcopal Sabbath 
Schools. The beauty of its contents will commend it to 
any denomination, 





Those who play the organ for Sabbath School Singing, 
will welcome the new 


CLAREKE’S 
Reed Organ Melodies, 


+ $3, Cloth), which melodies are in true 
ire excellent for the * ch” 
and practice e unusually fresh and interesting. 

Books sent by mail, post-free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


THE YOUNG LADIES: 


JOURNAL. 













Che June number, now ready, contains « large Colored 
Fashion Plate of allthe Latest Summer Fashions trom 
Paris. Also over 60 pages of Jllustrated Stories, New 
Designs for Embroidery, Lace Work, ete. Also, the Gi- 
gantic Supplement of all the Latest Paris Novelties in 
Dress, With Full Size Patterns for Cutting Out. The 
Supplements alone are worth more than the price of the 
Journal. 

The YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL also contains, every 
month, the most INTERESTING STORIES by FAV R= 
ITE AUTHORS, four pieces NEW 
times, Cookery Recipes, ¢ i 
MAC ver published for the ce 

Ww SALERS, or sent, POST-PALD, for 
Ye: arly aon ription (thirteen numbers), includ- 
Extra Christmas” number, $4 50 
THE WILLMER & ROGERS NEWS CO., 
31 Beekman Street, New York. 
Subscriptions received for all Foreis 
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by: 
35 cents. 
ing the ** 


sn Publications, 


_— “Gems.” 20. 


l, Footsteps at the Gate, Elva March. 3, Kneeling at 
the Threshold. 4, Gentle Words at Home. b, At Tender 
‘Twilight, Love, to Thee. With: vecompanine nts for Piano 
or Cab, Organ. <All sent, post-pai “ee 5 
taken. Merci antile Pub. Co., S 


EXTERMINATION 


of the BOGUS PIANO & ORGAN DEALERS 

To protect the public Srom the impudent false- 
hoods and fraudulent pretentions VA ohecur re 
ealers. ~e tobe M FACT- 


Musical Gems for 


Thousands sold. 








latl we 
pa bane a upor their utter annihiiation by offer= 
Ing OUR IMMENSE 
ew Bae Sond forillet atalogues. HORA CE 
WATERS & SONS, 40 East | 4th St., N. Y. 


POTTERY DECORATIONS 


For Vases, Urns, Cuspadores, etec., Scrap- 
Book Tilustrations and Ornamental 
Designs for Screens. 

The largest variety in the country. Over 700 differens 
0, 12, 1 















style sheets on hand. 8, 2, 20 or 25 sheet- 
for $l. 10 or 12 sheets for 50c. 6 sheets for 25e. Cata- 
logues, 3c. All sent post-free_on 1 int of price. Post- 


age stamps tuken. Agents W ented. 
F. TRIFET, Foreign Stamp Dealer, 
61 Court Street, Boston, Mass, 


LADIES 


Beware of 






Imitations. 


PRINTING PRESS. 


ALDINE ROTARY, Chase 8x12, 865. TREADLE. 
do $45. ALDINE Jr., 825. Hand Inkers, 

from #1 to &6. Listof Cards, Type, etc., 5cents. 

THOMAS DOCKUM & SON, 59 Cedar St., New York. 





A Bright Monthly for Boys 
Teaches how to 









make ats, Kites, 
how to work with 
year. Samples free. 


= 
LR o3s= 
2 
t 


' trip (4 months) ane. 
J. M. PHIN, Box 4875, New York. 











HE Prints la- 
BEST, XHE $3 Press (000% 
etc. (Self-mker $5) 9 Larger sizes 
CHEAPEST For business, pleasure, orold 
Catalogue of Presses, w, Ete., 
OF ALL. 





for 2 stamps» KELSEY & Co. 
8 Meriden, Conn 

The new cure for 

COMPOUND OXYGEN 2:0'e200" 
Asthma. Catarrh, 
Headache, and all Chronic Diseases, Dy a revitalizing 
IT OCeSS. ! Brochure [200 pp. J Send for it. Address 
Drs. STARK EY. & PALEN, 1112 Girara St., Philadelphia, 


Cases of 125 
T E movable letters 
. — — sik 
RE Ao ET a EEE ES atus. 
$1 50 by mail; sample of and Cieewiet 6c. Address 
RUBBER TYPE cO., Mallet Creek, Ohio 


HUNTER’S AND TRAPPER’S Mnstrated Prace 
tical Guide to Rifle Shooting, Gunning, making and 
using Traps, 





Snares and Nets, Baits and Baiting, Dress- 


ing. Tanning, Preserving and Drying of Skins and Furs, 
Sent 
, New York. 








ing, &e Fifty cnereving®. 


gg edition. 
by mail for 25 ets, 


Address Box 3410, P. 

















For the Companion, 


“UNKNOWN.” 
(DECORATION DAY.) 


Or where the ring-dove’s notes, sweet summer’s augur, 
Floats from the hillsides o’er the Tennessee, 

Or by the James, or by the Chicamauga, 
Or where the Gulf winds dip the sails a-lee, 


Or where the Schuylkill cleaves the vernal shadows, 
Or stretches far the commerce-gathering arms 

Of the broad Hudson, through the freshened meadows 
Of village rims and harvest-blooming farms, 


W here’er we meet the friends once fondly cherished, 
And hands all warm with oid affection take, 

Breathe ye to-day the names of those who perished 
And sleep in graves unknown, for freedoim’s sake, 





The wooded slope of Chattanooga shadows 
The level fields where they repose, alone; 
In serried rows in Arlington’s green meadows, 
‘Their headstones speak the one sad word “ Unknown.” 


In silver airs we hear the bugles blowing 
The notes of peace on Freedom's natal days; 

They hear no more, in sweet, suave numbers flowing, 
The strains that raise the patriot-hero’s praise. 





Balin-breathing Junes, to old home-farms returning, 
sear from green fields no pleasant airs to them, 
Nor rose and lily’s odorous censers burning 
In morning suns, from dew-bejewelled stem, 





The west winds blow by Chicamauga River, 
The south winds play the Rapidan beside, 

But they are dead, and we shall see thein never, 
Till heaven’s armies follow Him who died. 


The blue Potomac hears no battle marches, 
On Mission Ridge the fruiting flelds increase. 
Janus is closed, and o’er her crumbling ar 
Stands the white angel of the nation’s pe: 











Peace! Let us mingle love's sweet tears with pity’s 
For those who bought the heritage we own, yg 
Who gave their all, and in death’s silent cities 
Have but the nameless epitaph “ Uninown.” 





Peace! But the cause committed to our keeping, 
In honor still let us supremely throne, 
Aud nobly guard, in memory of the sleeping, 
rhe faith and trust that make their graves unknown. 


HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
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For the Companion, 


THE TURNING-POINT OF A LIFE- 
BATTLE. 

There is such a thing. I was reminded of it 
years ago while passing through Charles Street, 
Boston, in company with a friend, a thriving 
merchant, who, though young, was famous for 
his success and liberality. At a certain point 
near the church, where Dr. Sharp was then the 
preacher, he paused suddenly, and exclaimed, 

“Stop a minute! Just here I once fought for 
my soul's life, and, by the grace of God, got it.”’ 

“Pray tell me about it,”’ I replied. 

“It happened in the time 
said he, “soon after coming 
home to the city. 


’ 


of my clerkship,’ 
from my country 


“T left my room one Friday evening for a 
stroll by this Back While standing here a 
moment, [ was hailed by a young clerk whom I 
had often met in Kilby Street. He was two 
years older than myself, smart, clever, with an 
air and manners that were to me very attrac- 
tive. 

“Looking towards ‘the Hill’ over there,—then 
notorious for its haunts of illicit pleasure,—he 
said, ‘I'm so lucky to have met you! 


Say. 


Now come 
up the hill with me; we'll have such a nice 
time.’ 

“Young and social myself, it seemed impossi- 
ble to resist. How could I? Having taken a 
few steps towards ‘the Hill,’ all at once the sight 
of the chapel in the rear of the church reminded 
me of an indefinite promise I had made to an 
old friend, that | would join him ‘some time’ on 
a Friday evening at the weekly meeting there. 
But Twas moving ‘the other way.’ It seemed 
now as if [heard his voice of warning. ‘If you 
go yonder to-night, you will never again feel 
like going to the chapel. Which party will you 
join? Answer.’ 

“It was the crisis of my life. Here I stood 
where two ways met. The debate was torture, I 
prayed inwardly, Power came. I stopped short, 
mentioned the pledge given to my older friend, 
bowed off and hastened to the chapel. 

“What a welcome I had there! I soon felt 
myself at home, and am at home there yet, in 
companionship with a band of young men, true 
fellow-workers, who are trying, under the lead- 
ership of Christ, ‘to make the world better for 
being in it.’ ” 

The epitaph of this “good soldier’ may be 
found at Forest Hill Cemetery: 


“To NATHANIEL Riptey Conn: died May 22, 

aged 36, and during a mereantile career of 
twelve years dispensed upwards of forty thousand 
dollars.”’ , 





cccmmusiigiiliiia a iacci 
“A PUPIL OF LISZT.” 
The greatest of pianists, Liszt, is very amia- 


Wie and quite eccentric. The following story 





seis forth the genial side of his nature: A young 


pinnist wa 





Ww concerts 


givi 


through the prov- | 
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inces of Germany, for her support. To enhance 
her reputation she deceitfully advertised herself 
as a pupil of Liszt. 


In a little town, where she had announced a} 


concert, she was confounded the day before tie 
concert was to take place, by seeing in the list 
of arrivals, and at the very hotel where the con- 
cert was to be given, ‘‘M. L’ Abbe Liszt.”’ 

Here was a dilemma. Her fraud would be 
discovered. Tremblingly she sought the pres- 
ence of the great maestro. 

Coming into his room with downcast eyes, she 
knelt at the old man’s feet, and with many tears 
told her story—how she had been left an orphan 
and poor, with only her one gift of music with 
which to support herself; the difficulties she had 
encountered, until the fraudulent use of his 
great name had filled her rooms and her purse. 

“Well, well,” said the great man, gently rais- 
ing her up, “let us see, my child, what we can 
do. Perhaps it is not so bad as you thought. 
There is a piano; let me hear one of the pieces 
you expect to play to-morrow evening.” 

Tremblingly she obeyed, the maestro making 


comments and suggestions as she played, and | 


when she had finished, he added, ‘Now, my 


child, [ have given you a lesson; you are a! 


pupil of Liszt.” 


Before she could find words to express her 


gratitude, Liszt asked, ‘‘Are your programmes 
printed?” 

“No, sir,’’ was the answer, “not yet.” 

“Then say that you will be assisted by your 
master, and that the last piece on 
gramme will be played by the Abbe Liszt. 
. That concert, it may be readily believed, was 
a great success. 

= 
A JAGUAR’S ESCAPE. 

A writer in Appletons’ Journal tells the fol- 
lowing story of a jaguar’s escape from the hold 
ofa French gunboat. The animal was brought 
on board in a wooden cage, and the story tells 
how the ingenuity of the huge cat served him: 


In the moment when his movable prison was 
being lowered through the hatehway he foreed 
his .paw through the staves, reached out and 
tore the shoulder of the nearest sailor with a sue- 
cession of ripping blows. 

The man jumped aside, yelling murder, his 
mates slipped their grip, and the cage, jaguar 
and all, tumbled down fifteen feet, straight into 
the hold, and upon a pile of pig-iron ballast 
which fractured its bottom board. 

The men stood aghast, and the shrieks and 
the rush of stampeding laborers below confirmed 
their worst fears: the jaguar was running at 
large in the hold of the ship. 

The brute attempted to regain the deck by the 
same road he had come down, and after jump- 
ing from rafter to rafter reached the luminous 
gate of the upper world by a desperate leap; and 
inthe nick of time, for the sailors on deck had 
recovered their wits, and were dragging a trap- 
door towards the dangerous hole. 

They were letting it down when its edge on 
one side came in contact with some obstacle; a 
paw was pushed through from below, a fright- 
ful head quickly after, and, heedless of the bel- 
lowed protests of the first mate, two of the men 
broke and ran. 

They returned, the one with a handspike, the 
other with a heavy bucket, but the delay had 
been fatal; the brute had got its second paw 
through, and, in spite of a shower of blows, en- 
larged the opening sufficiently to free the rest 
of its body. 

The tiger jumped on deck and stood there for 
a second, glaring around with bloodshot eyes. 
But only for a second: fully conscious, it 
seemed, that there was not another moment to 
lose, he used the trap-door as a jumping-board, 
and cleared the gunwales with a flying leap. 

The distance to terra firma was not very con- 
siderable—a mile, or a mile and a half at the 
farthest. 

Rifle-balls, carbine-balls and pistol-balls made 
the water fly around his head, and the marines 
were just coming up with their muskets, when 
the French lieutenant interfered: ‘A chap that 
could beat us fair and square on our own deck 
ought not to be shot in the water like a coward- 
ly deserter; give him a chance.” 

To his intense disgust the man with the torn 
shoulder saw the brute land on the opposite 
shore, shake himself and disappear in the wil- 
low thicket. 
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MOTION OF MOLECULES. 

Prof. Cook states in the Science Monthly cer- 
tain ideas about the motions of molecules in the 
atmosphere, which seem so strange as to suggest 
the poetry of science rather than its prose. He 
says, “The molecules of our atmosphere move 
on an average nearly four (3.8) times slower 
than those of hydrogen under the same condi- 
tions; but then they weigh on an average four- 
teen and a half times more than hydrogen mole- 
cules, and therefore strike with as great energy. 

“Do not think that the effect of these blows 
is insignificant because the molecular projectiles 
are so small; they make up by their number for 
what they want in size. 

“Consider, for example, a eubie yard of air, 
which, if measured at the freezing point, weighs 
considerably over two pounds. 

“That eubie yard of material contains over 
two pounds of molecules, which are moving with 
an average velocity of one thousand six hundred 
and five feesa second, and this motion is equiv- 
alent in every respect to that of a cannon-ball of 
equal weight, rushing along its path at the same 
tremendons rate. 

“Of course this is true of every enbie yard of 
air at the same temperature; and if the motion 
of the molecules of the atmosphere around us 


the pro- | 





could by any means be turned into one and tlie 
same direction, the result would be a hurricane 
sweeping over the earth with this velocity,—that 
is, at the rate of one thousand and ninety-four 
| miles an hour,—whose destructive violence not 
| even the pyrainids could withstand. 
‘Living as we do in the midst of a molecular 
| tornado capable of such effects, our safety lies 
wholly in the circumstance that the storm beats 
equally in all directions at the same time, and 
the force is thus so exactly balanced that we are 
wholly unconscious of the tumult, 

“Not even the aspen leaf is stirred, nor the 
most delicate membrane broken; but jet us re- 
move the air from one of the surfaces of such a 
membrane, and then the power of the molecular 
storm becomes evident, as in the familiar exper- 
iments with an air-pump.” 


+o 
THE HOUSEWIFE. 


What has this woman been doing, 
So long since the morning began? 

1 don’t believe she can remember 
One-half of the work she has done. 





Dressing the dear little baby, 
Combing his soft silken hair, 
Putting him back in the eradle 
lo sleep and grow healthy and fair, 
Doing the work in the kitchen, 
Just what it happens to be, 
Covering books for the school-room, 
Ready for callers at three. 


Two or three children to teach, 
If not the primer’s first lesson, 


| 

} 

| 

Mending and making and chatting, 
| Methods no others can preach. 


| fhat’s what this woman's been dving, 

| Day after day ‘tis the same; 

| Angels, O watch and defend her— 

| **Mother”’—for that is her name. 

| DGmnico 

| A POOR AMBASSADOR’S TRICK. 

| The following is a specimen of the style of 
witty stratagem by which court favor and royal 
liberality was often won in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth (who naturally was rather niggard 
of her bounty): When Queen Elizabeth first 
proposed to Defoe, the famous civilian, to em- 

| ploy him on a diplomatic mission to Flanders, 

| she told him, among other things, that he should 


| which, at that time, was thought a liberal al- 


said the doctor, “I 
will spend nineteen shillings a day in Your 
Majesty's service.” 

“What will you do with the odd shilling?’ 
said the Queen, 

“Oh, Iwill reserve that for my wife and two 
children.” 

This answer had the effect intended, and a 
considerable increase was immediately made in 
| se allowance. Notwithstanding this, he was 
| 


| 
lowance. 
“Then, Your Highness,” 


pressed for money during his stay in Flanders, 
and thought of a novel plan to get a supply; he 
sent in a packet to the Secretary of State two 
letters; one to the Queen and the other to his 
wife, which he misdirected, so that the letter to 
his wife was addressed ‘*To Her Most Excellent 
Majesty,” and that to the Queen inscribed ‘‘to 
his dear wife.’” 

The Queen, having opened the letter, was sur- 
prised to find it beginning with ‘‘Sweetheart,’’ 
and afterward interlarded with ‘‘my dear,”’ “my 
love,’ and other affectionate expressions. It 
concluded with requesting her to be very econom- 
ical, for he could send her nothing, as he was 
very short of money, and could not think of 
trespassing on the bounty of Her Majesty any 
further. 

Whether the Queen suspected the trick, or be- 
lieved in his necessities, is not certain, but an 
immediate supply of money was sent both to the 
doctor and his family. 


ee 
SAVED BY A QUAIL. 

“Uncle John Smith,” a famous Indian fighter 
and trapper, was once saved from death by a 
quail. <A correspondent of Forest and Stream 
tells the story as “Uncle John’’ told it one night 
in camp: 

Some of the party had shot several quails dur- 
ing the day, which had been cooked by being 
spitted on willow twigs over a bed of hot coals; 
but much to the surprise of all, Uncle John de- 
clined to partake of them, thongh he had often 
said he could eat anything, from dried buffalo 
hide to a tender antelope steak. 

“Boys,” said he, “I don’t touch quails. I 
haint touched one for nigh twenty-five years. 

“One of the little chaps saved my life once, 
and I said | would starve before I would ever 
eat one, and I have kept that word ever since, 
though I've seen the time when [ could ’a’ killed 
‘em, when all | had to chaw on war the soles of 
a pair of greasy moccasins. 

“It wara good many years ago—I think in 
June of 1847—I was coming in from way up the 
Powder River country whar we'd been trapping, 
and war on our way to Independence with our 
pelts. 

“There was with me a man by the name of 
Thorp, one named Boyd, two more whose names 
I don’t remember, and a nigger woman we had 
for cook. Everything went on all right till we 
got down on the Arkansas, somewhere near 
Pawnee Rock. 

“The next morning, before we broke camp, 
| Thorp and Boyd started out for the horses, 
which war picketed a little ways off, and while 
they war gone I seen some buffalo a little off to 
their right, and picked up my rifle to go after 
one. 

“The grass war pretty tall on the bottoms, 
, and I got in easy shooting distance, and pulled 
| up my rifle to take a shot. 
| “Just as 1] war rnnning my eye along the bar- 
‘rel, a quail jumped up from the grass under my 
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have twenty shillings a day for his expenses, | 


feet, and lit right on the front sight, and, of 
course, I couldn’t get aim. 

‘“*We didn’t shoot reckless in those days, :inq 
every shot had to count, or a man war the Jag). 
ing-stock of his comrades for a month j/ }j¢ 
missed his game. So I shook the little crite, 
off, and brought up my rifle again, when the 
bird lit right on the same place, and I couldn't 
see anything for a minute. 

“When | struck at the critter, and when jt 
war gone, | saw, right in front of where the 
buffler had stood, and close to Thorp and Boyd 
half-a-dozen Injuns jump up and fire at ‘em, 
killing Thorp instantly, and wounding Boyd, 

“He and I, however, got to camp, and, wit} 
the other two men, kept the Injuns off, who 
soon wentaway. Thorp was, of course, scalped, 
and his body left for the wolves, as we couldn't 
get it, because we had to pull out as soon as the 
Injuns left. Boyd died, and we buried },jy, 
there. 

“You see, if I had fired at the buffler, the In. 
juns would have had me before I could lave 
loaded my rifle again, and as they knew | jad 
not fired, they kept at a respectable distance 

“That quail saved my life by interfering wit) 
my sights, and that’s the reason, boys, why | 
never eat quail.”’ 


oti : 
AVOID HASTE. 

A writer in an English magazine, who ].as 
been studying the manners of persons taking a 
railroad train, makes the following criticisms 
which may not be inappropriate to nervous, fu: >) 
Americans: 

Persons of an inferior condition of life appea 


| to be deeply tormented with the idea that they 


will fail to catch it. They arrive out of breath, 
though they are ten minutes before the time 
fixed for starting. They bustle over the taking 
of their tickets; they scramble for a place in 
some carriage or other; the whole business is 
with them one of haste and disquietude. 

| People of a higher grade, but still of what is 
ordinarily termed a middle condition of life, do 
not manifest so much incoherent solicitude as 
lallthis. But they are fidgety and uncertain, 
| They trouble themselves and their neighbors, 


| matter of taking the matter quietly and asa 








matter of course. 

People of fine manner do not exhibit thes 

symptoms of gratuitous distress. They take all 

reasonable care to be at the station in time, but 
| they are content to abide by the law of cause and 
| consequence, and entertain no doubt that having 
| given themselves an abundant interval for tray- 
ersing a well-ascertained distance, it will be ac- 
complished in the period duly allotted to it. 

There is perfect repose in the taking of their 
tickets, in the dispatch of their baggage, in the 
selection of their places. 

Persons who do not understand that this 
method of procedure is a second nature witl 
many, and a first nature with some, half-play- 
fully denominate those they see practising it as 
“cool hands.” 

But where in the world is there any necessit 
for heat, or for that feverish trepidation whicli 
accompanies the smaller movements of people 
who have not learned, to use a not inapt phrase 
to be met with in a modern poem, that there is 
nothing so tedious as haste? 





eo 
AMERICAN MANNERS. 

Rev. R. W. Dale, an English preacher, who 
visited the United States during the last year, is 
writing his ‘Impressions of America,”’’and he 
thus speaks of our reserve and hospitality: 





I came to the conclusion—to me a very unex- 
pected one—that the Americans are a reserved 
people. They are not eager to talk to yol 
about their own affairs. Manufacturers, except 
when [asked them, did not tell me how many 
men they employed. Merchants were not anx- 
ious to impress me with the magnitude of their 
business transactions. 

Nor, indeed, did I find that the strangers! 
met were very anxious, or, indeed, very willing, 
to talk at all. The same quality of their nat- 
ural temperament shows itself in another fern 
as a rule, they are undemonstrative. 

[think that the manners of the people I + 
in Chicago, Philadelphia and New York, thot 
quiet, were freer and more cordial than the man- 
ners of the people I saw in New England. 

There was less restraint upon the expressic! 
of kindly feeling, in words, and tone, and bcai- 
ing. The New Englander is apt to keep lis 
heart where he keeps the furnace which heat 
his house—underground. 

Though Americans, and especially, perliaps. 
the New Englanders, are not so demonstrative. 
a stranger soon discovers that they are amen: 
the kindest people in the world. There we! 
limits to their kindness. They find out wis! 
their guest would like to see and to do, al 
spare themselves no thought or trouble to grati! 
him. ie 

T was struck with the admirable temper ol t)' 
people. Though [| travelled several thousam> 
of miles on steamboats and in railway carriages 
—westward as far as Chicago, and southward @* 
far as Richmond,—I never heard the noisy quar 
relling which some sketches of American mat 
ners might have led me to expect. 


+ 
+> 














Dr. HOLLAND says,—“The feeblest girl, be- 
lieving in God and a hereafter, is an archa 
by the side of the strongest man who questiens 
her simple faith, and mounts on wings where 
he stumbles in doubt and distress, or sinks '? 
darkness.”’ 





THREE Welsh pilots saved the lives of nine 
men from the wreck of the steamer Pionet™ 
Being asked what reward they wanted, them 
ble fellows answered, ‘We've had what We 
} wanted, the lives of the men.” 
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For the Companion. 
MAY BABIES. 


On the apple boughs, 
Little baby flowers 

Are growing in the sun, 
And the soft May showers. 


On the meadow slopes, 
Baby violets, too, 
Turn toward the sky 
Their pretty eyes of blue. 
Just outside the door, 
[I hear sweet robin-words, 
All about a nest 
For some baby birds. 


And somewhere about, | 
There’s a baby calf; | 
His mammia is so glad, 
She ean almost laugh. 


If you'll go with me, | 


You shall hear, peep! peep! | 


Going fast asleep. 
And the best of all, 
Little baby brother, 
With his eves shut tight, 
Nestles close to mother. 


See ten baby chickens 


| 
There are so many babies H 
In house, and field, and tree, | 
The world is just as full | 
Of joy as it can be. | 
Mrs. M. F. Butts, | 

-—- +o - | 

For the Companion. | 
| 


FIVE LITTLE MICE. 


“Oh, mother, this is such a dull nest!’ grum- 
bled Toby, the eldest son in Mrs. Mouse’s fam- 
ily of five. “You keep us so shut up in this 
corner of the barn, we can never see the sun, 
nor hear the birds sing, nor have any fun at 
all!’ 

“Nor have any fun at all!’ squeaked Tick, 
and Tom, and Tot, and Two-penny. Two-pen- 
ny was the very little one. 

“But, children, your mother knows best,”’ said 
Mrs. Mouse, ‘‘and if you go out while you are so 
little there is danger of the cat, and of traps, and 
of the very chicken seven. So stay where you 
are until you are older, and that will be time 
enough for you to see the world,’’—and away 
she slipped to get a nibble at some nice new 
oats that had lately been stored in a bin. 

No sooner was she gone, than Toby said, ‘‘Oh, 
Iknow a game the boys play, and it is great 
fun, and they call it ‘Crack the Whip.’ We'll 
just crawl out of this chink and play it in the 
sun.” 

So they stole gingerly out, for the hard earth 
hurt their little bare feet. ‘They began the play 
with great spirit, when, sure enough, a hen 
stalking by gave one pick with her bill, and 
Two-penny was swallowed whole. This terrified 
the rest, and they fled back to their nest, and 


were as still as possible for some minutes. 





“If hens must trouble us,’ at length said 
Toby, ‘we'll play in here another play I know, 
‘I spy.’ Come on, boys, I'll blind,”’—and he cov- 
ered both eyes with his paws, and away the rest 
Scampered to find hiding-places. Tot, seeing a 
pail that looked as if it might be a nice shelter, 
tan up the side, and without waiting to look, 
Jumped down, and came splash into the water 
with which it was filled, and was soon drowned. 
When Toby called ‘‘coop!’ and the rest had 


| 
| 
| this time they had forgotten their mother's 
| 
| 
| 


THE YOUTH'S 


though as usual the fright did not last. For by 


warning, and had grown very bold. 


. 


BRAK 


a7 





“Now we will play in the meal,’ said Toby; 
“itis lovely for the feet!’ Tom ran ahead gay- 
ly to the meal-box, and presently called back, 
“T smell cheese! Toby !—Tick!—I smell cheese!” 

But these were his last words, for he went 
head-foremost into a trap, and the wire snapped 
down upon his neck with a click. 

“Well, Tick,” sighed Toby, ‘“‘they’re all gone 


but us! What can we two plav together,—tag?” 





“Yes, tag.” said Tick, giving Toby a smart. 
rap, and skipping briskly off. Old white pussy 
had heard their pattering feet, and sat watching 
with great green eyes to see them appear, and at 
the first glimpse of Tick’s grey coat; she sprang 
upon him and carried him off to her kittens, 
Toby went back discouraged and alone to his} 
nest, where his mother found him on her return, 
looking very gloomy. ‘Where the chil- 
dren?” she said. 

Toby did not dare to tell her, and could only ! 
stammer, “They’re gone off on their travels, ! 
mother. They got sick of this dull place!’ 





are 





Vesti 7 


“You are the oldest, Toby, and should have 
looked after them better!’ and she boxed his 
little ears over and over again, until his head 
buzzed. 

Then she sat down to cry, for she knew some 
dreadful fate had befallen her four sons. 

— +e 
For the Companion, 
HOW SUNNYHAIR WENT FISH- 
ING. 

Sunnyhair had been out for an hour with her 
butterfly-net; but the butterflies wouldn’t be 
caught. She wondered what had become of 
them all. There were hundreds of the bright 
things flitting about in the sunshine only yes- 
terday. Looking up and around her, she saw 
that the sky was white with clouds; there was 
no sunshine, and of course, no butterflies; they 
must have flown away with yesterday’s sun, 





Tushed into the goal, they looked about in dis- 


Running into the house, she exclaimed, ‘‘This 


bottom in many places. 


they were getting their breakfast for the next 


COMPANION, | 


So her hat was tied over the soft tlutty locks, | 





and with her small fishing-rod over her shoul- 
der, off she went with a far-a-way neighbor's 
child, to keep her company. 

They had a basket containing their luncheon, | 
and they walked along over the green fields, | 
with the sweet country air blowing the red into | 
their cheeks, till they reached just the right 
spot, a mossy bank under, big trees, on the edge 
of a pretty brook. The water was so clear that 
the children could see the bright pebbles on the 


There they threw out their lines and waited 
patiently for a bite. 
They were not fishing just for the ‘fun of it;”’ 


day, these two small people. 

Perhaps you exclaim, ‘As if sucha midget as 
she could catch any real fish!"" Well, you 
should have seen her when she came home, tug- 
ging three big ones, the smallest fourteen inches 
long, and the largest seventeen inches, 

We looked at them and at her in amazement. 
She tossed back her hair from her face, and 
with a funny shake of her little head, said with 
a laugh, ‘This big one "most pulled me into the 
brook; Thad to tug and tug, but I got him at 
last, you see! I thought he'd get me though 
once!" 

What a queer little fishwoman she was, to be 
sure! and we shuddered to think, ‘What if she 
had gone into the brook!’ 

She never seems to meet with any serious ac- 
cident, however. I sometimes think she must 
be one of the fairy-folk who slip through life 
unharmed by anything in earth, or air, or wat- 
er. 

She is not a fairy though; she is only our 
own dear baby, but she is guarded in all her lit- 
tle ways by a loving care that never forgets 


her, small as she is, and so she is kept from 
harm by day and by night. M. M. 


a al 





For the Companion. 
RAINDROPS. 

Hear the coaxing raindrops say, 
“Little folks, come out to play! 
Come and frolic! and forget 
That our ways are rough and wet! 
“Come, and play at hide-and-seek ! 
Any mad and merry freak! 
Listening, calling at your door, 
Knocking, pelting! down we pour! 


“Why do all who venture out 
Tarn their collars up about? 
Why is every one afraid 

Under his umbrella’s shade ? 


“It has turned our fun to tears, 

For these many, many years, 

That no raindrop can get in 

To a youngster’s cheek or chin. 
“Half a mind had we to stay 

Up there in the clouds to-day, 

Till we changed our minds, and fell 
Down to earth, our plaint to tell! 


“Here we drip, and sop, and soak; 
Always at our work or joke. 
Sliding down your window-pane, 
Look we in, and call again.” 


Raindrops, from the darkened sky, 

Skipping, trickling, coursing by, 

We have heard you falling, falling, 

We have heard you calling, calling. 

What are all your words about ? 

Long ago we found you out! 

You would drench us to the skin! 

Thank you, no, We'll stay within. 

. FLETA FORRESTER. 

— ~?o 

CHILDREN’S ETIQUETTE. 

oir.” “No, ais,” “Tes, 
“Good night,’’ ‘‘Good 


Always say ‘Yes, 
papa,” “Thank you,” 
morning.” 

Use no slang words. 

Clean faces, clean finger-nails, indicate good- 
breeding. Never leave your clothes about the 
|room. Have a place for everything, and every- 
| thing in its place. 
| Rap before entering a room, and never leave 
| it with your back to the company. 

Always offer your seat to a lady or old gentle- 
| man. 

Never put your feet on cushions, chairs, or 
tables. 

Never overlook any one when reading or writ- 
ing, nor read or talk alond while others are 
reading. 

Never talk or whisper at meetings or public 
places, and especially in a private room, where 
any one is singing or playing the piano. 

Be careful to injure no one’s feelings by un- 
| kind remarks. Never tell tales, make faces, 
call names, ridicule the lame, mimic the unfor- 


nay to see what had become of Tot, and as he | is just the right kind of a day to go fishing, and , tunate, nor be cruel to insects, birds, or animals, 


could not be fonnd, they were frightened again, 


T must go!’ 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
a. 


LETTER CONTAINING THIRTY-SIX BURIED ARTI- 
CLES OF APPAREL, 


DEAR Bos SHAW,—Learning your address of a 
mutual friend, whose enduring love for us both, 
you remember, once made us acknowledge our 
faults, after a pronounced quarrel, I thought that I 
would drop you a few friendly lines. Hoeing in the 
garden is tiresome, so I have stopped work to write 
awhile. 

[am too fantastic a person to fancy garden work, 
though I do not mind hoeing around about an hour 
or so; but to go over all sorts of roots and herbs, 
among piles of rocks and clods, requires a more ro- 
bust learner of horticulture than myself, 

I have bought some heavy shirting on purpose for 
outdoor wear, and when the seamstress who has 
hoodwinked me, Jack Eton, into a promise of mar- 
riage, gets the goods made up, no freebooter ever 
felt more independent than I shall feel—the work- 
ing owner of a workman’s suit. 

The seamstress, Miss Kirtland, has the complex- 
ion of a cherub—as queenly a carriage as if she 
were to wrap perfectly a royal mantle around her- 
self—but T had beat omit tender allusions, of which, 
no doubt, you already have a stock, in great variety. 

When will you get your neck tied with the en- 
gagement noose, or will you slip perpetually away? 
Though fast be your gait, ere long, Cupid will over- 
take you, Bob; on nettles will you rest in old age, 
when your eyes grow dim in their sockets, if you re- 
main an old bachelor, bearing alone “the kicks and 
cuffs of outrageous fortune.” 

It rains, and I must lay this letter in the drawer; 
80, Bob, I bid you a temporary good-bye. 

JAcK Eron, 
2. 


CONCEALED WORD AND DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 



































for the Lord made them all for a good purpose. 


Find and write in their order the names of what 
is represented by each of the four outside pictures, 
Their initials will give one name of the central 
object; their finals will give another name of the 
central object; and still a third name of the same ob- 
ject can be found by taking « letter from the inte- 
rior of the four words, downward, W.H.G. 

Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Adze, razor, hoe, axe, scythe, drawshave, knife, 
chisel, plane, hatchet, sickle, spud, 

2. 
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THE SPREAD OF SCARLET FEVER. 

It should be universally known that scarlet fever 
(searlatina) is propagated not only by what is thrown 
from the lungs, but also, and especially, by what is 
thrown from the surface of the body—the minute 
particles of scarf-skin. Millions of these particles 


| With aggravating coolness, and walked off with the 








-authorities say one thousand millions—are thrown 


from every square inch of surface. The danger is 


greatest when the patient is recovering, and may 


continue great even after he is well enough to be | 
out of doors, 

These particles can be carried in the clothes of 
the attending physician to other families. A mother 
living near a friend of ours recently lost her only 
child by scarlet fever, which must have been 
brought to the house in this way, as there had been 
no other exposure, 


The infectious particles may be carried in a letter 
to a distant part of the country. A short time ago, 
n lady in England wrote to a friend, saying she was 
nursing her daughter, suffering from scarlet fever. 
The friend burnt the letter, but gave the envelope 
to her child to play with. ‘Ten days later, the child 
was taken down with the fever, and the physician | 
was satisfied that it could not have originated from | 
nny other souree. 

adweyviecs arene | 
A SAD VENDUE. 

One of the tenderest passages in one of the best 
of Mr, Thackeray's novels describes the sale of a 
bankrupt’s domestic goods and chattels,—it was the 
sale, the readers will remember, at which Col. Dob- 
bought Amelia’s piano-forte. But a sadder! 
acene than this, with a deeper tinge of tragedy in it, 
New York Tribune, was the disposal by 
at Ashtabula, on the 16th of April, of the 
unclaimed relics of the great railway disaster there, 
the dreadful carnage of which men talked, and at 
which they shuddered, during the Christmas holi- 
days of 1876. 


bin 


says the 


outery 


last official act of the coroner in | 
charge of the ease. His inquest upon the fire- 
Dlackened and mutilated remains of the sufferers | 
was long ago completed, and now it only remained 
for him to sell for what they would bring—little 
enough at most—these jewels, photographs, rings, 
books, Watches, with about eight hundred pieces of 
wearing apparel, scorched by the fire, sodden in the 
river, and har ily of more value than a heap of rags. | 

It is stated that when the sale began, something 
of mournful respect restrained the volubility of the 
company; but before the transaction had been com- 
pleted, the spirit of business resumed sway, and the | 
purchasers forgot everything except their desire to 
secure good bargains, At the sale a young lady 
identified her father’s watch, which had just been 
sold. 

Her outburst of grief would have touched the 
heart of the purchaser though it had been never so 
stony, and he willingly gave up to her his bargain. 
Yet another lady recognized a stocking whic h she 
had knit for her brother, and which she had eare- 
fully adapted to his lame foot. This article was all 
that had ever been found of, or pertaining to, the 
lost man. The entire money proceeds of the sale 
amounted to only about forty-two dollars. 


This was the 
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AP RIL-FOOLERS FOOLED. 

The Philadelphia A gang of young 

fellows stood on the corner of Walnut and Fourth 

Streets, Monday morning, grinning and eyeing some- 


Times says: 


thing on the pavement. It was a pocket-book, 
neither fat nor a pocket-book a little 
and without the usual string attached 


at the other end, 


lean, but 
worn, and 
juvenile 


Still it was a first of April joke, let the joker be 
who he might, and the young men laughed and 
waited for some one to get “taken” on it. Men and 
boys came along, shied at itand passed on grinning. 
They were “too ald” 
kled at their own acuteness, 
shirted, unconcerned - looking 


blue- 
came 


Presently a 
young man 


| other 


to be caught, and they chue- | 


| lately visited the tribe at their reservation, says: 








till yells of mirth broke on his ears. The young] 
**sports” were laughing at him, Hesaid nota word, | 
but opened the pocket-book and took out two ten- 
dollar bills. Somebody had lost it. The laughter | 
stopped suddenly, and the young man, turning on | 
the crowd, placed his thumb on the side of his nose 





prize in his pocket. 





sane ~ —_ | 

A SQUAW QUEEN AND HER BABY. 
Chief Joseph, the sontewhat famous leader of the | 
Nez Perces warriors, and his family, are objects of 
A cor- 
. Louis Globe- Democrat, who 


| but no matter how 


continual interest to newspaper reporters. 
respondent of the St 


Joseph’s squaw and pappoose have a buffalo-skin 
lodge, plentifully furnished with robes, blankets, 
and the paraphernalia of camp and war. Mrs. 
Joseph, sole squaw of the hero, is a pretty little 
black-eyed beauty, with flashing teeth, fine arms 
and dainty feet. A smile and a hand-shake was her 
greeting, and with native grace she pointed to seats 
on the great robes. 

A cunning little brown pappoose, strapped to a 
board, was brought forward for our admiration, and 
it was funny to see how calmly it continued its nap 
while strange tongues were chattering around it. 
It woke without clamor, and placidly yawned and 
blinked its black eyes at us, its arms pinioned to its 
side, and its whole body bound tightly in its buck- 
skin vest. 

Around the hood of its board cradle was a beaded | 
chain, hurg with ten-cent silver pieces and little 
beaded bundles that we guessed to contain the med- | 
icines to avert evil spirits. 

Our conversation with Mrs, Joseph was confined 
to dumb show, but we learned that the pappoose 
was hearly a year old, had gone through the sum- 
mer’s campaign without once erying at inopportune 
moments, and that it was its father’s idol, his only 
consolation since the misfortunes of his people and 
the loss of his daughter, a young girl, who disap- 
peared the morning of their last fight. 

She went out with the other children to gather in 
the herd when the first attack was made on their | 
camp, and it is not known whether she was shot, 
strayed off into the strange country, lost, or joined 
the renegades who made off in the night to Sitting 
Bull 
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A CALIFORNIA RAIN STORM. 

A San Jose paper thus describes a rain storm | 
which lately descended in that neighborhood. The | 
first indication of its coming was noticed in insig- | \POTTe 
nificant lightning flashes and gathering darkness in | 
the sky to the southward, 


The storm approached with unparalleled swift- 
ness, the flashes growing so frequent as to be a cor- 
rusecation of fire, and twenty minutes after the first 
cloud-speck was observed, the sky was entirely over- 
cast and the thunder one continuous rumble. 

Just then a few scattering balls of hail, averaging | 
the size of marbles, told what was coming, and be- | 
fore equestrians and drivers could get under cover, | 
the hail descended with a rush, and for a few min- 
utes the scene was indescribable. Every one hur- 
ried to shelter, The rattle of the hailstones was | 
deafening. They averaged between three-eighths 
and one inch in diameter. 

The fall lasted about twelve minutes, and was 
followed by a heavy rain for about five minutes, 
During that time the street gutters were filled | 
to a level with the sidewalks, and in many places | 
these were flooded. In the office of the telegraph 
company the fire danced about the instruments | 
until it was deemed nec ry to detach the wires | 
for safety. The storm was so sudden that many 
of the water-pipes were burst. The water - pipes | 
were choked, and the water backed and stood sev- | 
eral inches deep on some flat roofs, 








> 
CHARITY AND HUMAN NATURE. | 
A little fellow at school, being questioned, defined 
“philanthropy” to be “giving away what you don’t | 
want."” He must have been second cousin to the | 
boy who tried it and knew. 


A well-dressed boy, about ten years old, stood on 
the walk in front of the City Hall, the stood on | 
eating an apple. A ragged urchin, having a rag- | 
bag over his shoulder, stood close by and looked as 
if he would give his hat and boots for one bite of 
the fruit. An attache of the City Hall noted the 
situation, and was greatly pleased to see the lad 
suddenly hand over the apple to the envious rag- | 
picker. | 

“That's a good boy,—that was real charity!’ ex- 
claimed the gentleman, as he patted the boy on the 
head. 

“Yes, I felt sorry for him,” replied the boy,— 
“and I'd got down to a big worm-hole, too.” 


° 
A DOG’S MEMORY. 


Mr. Jesse, an English writer on dogs, furnishes 
an instance of canine memory: 


| 
| 
| 





A man in passing struck a eping Newfound- 
land a blow with his whip. The animal pursued 
him for some dist: oy e, and although he was unable 
to have his revenge he did not forget the indignity, 
for, twelve months after, he recognized his assailant 
of the previous year, and savagely attacked him. 





— + 
“COULDN'T FOOL THEM.” 


A modern version of A 


Lsop’s story of the boy and 
the wolf is given as follows: 


A ventriloquist fell overboard in Lake Erie the 
day and was drowned. When the cry of 
“Help! help!” came from under the bulwarks, the 
deck-hands said “he couldn’t fool them,’ and went 
on with their work. 


- 
PASTRY AND COALS. 
Some ene thus epitomizes the whole story of man’s 
selfishness and woman’s susceptibility to flattery: 
He said the pastry was ever so much better made 
by her hands. This delighted her. But when she 
wanted the coal-scuttle at the otherend of the room, 
and he suggested that she should get it, as the fire 


would feel so much better if the coal was brought 
by her dear hands, she was disgusted, 


- > 


A Wrbpow at the West, intending to sueceed her 


along, with a torn hat-band “and a leathern belt | husband in the management of a hotel, advertises 


nround his waist. 
particular till he got to the pocket-» rok. 
for it, secured it, and had seareely g 


He seemed to see nothing in| that “the hotel will be kept by the widow of the 
He darted | former landlord, Mr. Brown, who died last summer 


‘THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


LADIES 


STAMPS, 
Cold. 


} See 





*itin his hands | on a new and improved plan.” 


WHY Is it? 
The truths of science and progressive thought have al- 
ways been compelled to batter down the bulwarks of prej- 
udice and disbelief, or remain forever unknown. Why is | 





| it that people are so reluctant to receive facts that relate | 


directly to the phenomena of their own existence? As- | 
tronomers, upon discovering a star, assign ita place at | 
once, and it is forever fixed. The rule by which a mathe- | 
matical problem is once solved becomes forever an axiom; | 
clearly the principles which govern | 


| health and sickness be demonstrated, some refuse to be- | 


lieve. Dr. Pierce’s Family Medicines, which are now so 
generally used, and deservedly popular, were, in their 
early days, very reluctantly received by the people. To- 
day, Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery has out- 
rivalled the old-time sarsaparillas, his Pellets are in gen- 
eral use in place of the coarse, huge, drastic pills formerly 
so much employed, while the sales of his Dr. | 
tarrh Remedy and his Favorite Prescription are enor- 
mous. Where the skinis sallow and covered with blotches 
and pimples, or where there are serofulous swellings and 
affections, a few bottles of his Golden Medical Discovery 
will effect an entire cure. If you feel dull, drowsy, debil- 
itated, have sallow color of skin, or yellowish-brown 
spots on face or body, frequent headache or dizziness, 
bad taste in mouth, internal heat or chills alternated with 
hot flushes, low spirits and gloomy forebodings, irregular 
appetite, and tongue coated, you are suffering from Jor- 
pid Liver or “ Biliousness.” In many cases of “ Liver Com- 
plcint” only part of these symptoms are experienced. As 
a remedy for all such cases, Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery has no equal, as it effects perfect cures, leaving 
the liver strengthened and healthy. Ladies who suffer 
with sensations of weakness, can have guaranteed to 
them prompt and positive relief by using Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription; while constipation and torpid liver, | 
or “‘biliousness,”’ are promptly relieved by the Pleasant | 
Purgative Pellets. Sold by all druggists. Com. 


Sage’s Ca- 





U.S. Jobber 








Can made $5 a day in their own city or town. 
Address ELLis MAN’F’G Co., Waltham, Mass. 





| 

BIG PA to sell our Rubber degra St: umps. Samples } 
free. TayLor Bros. & Co., C le nd, O. | 

1 sam- | 


' 5 nice perforated mottoes, a 10 cts, 
GIRL ple, 3 ets. J. W. RUSSELL, Newton, Mass. 


10 BRAUSIEY L ORNAMENTS for 3ct-stamp. 
SAYRD & GOLDSTEIN, Cleveland, Ohio. 


~ Seroll and Fern 48-Page book. Fancy binding. 
UTOGRAPH Illustrated in colors. Stamps 
JALBUM. Lic by mail. | taken. J. F. Ingalls, Lynn,Mass. 


V OTTOES for E mbroidery ‘on Perforated Cardboard | 
i] by mail, 80 elegant and unequalled designs. Every 
| stitch marked to saat perforations. Send stamp for 
| price list. M.S. DALE, New Haven, Ct. 


MAR K Linen with Clark’s Indelible 


Sold at all stationers. 
i tgh Class Poultry, Eggs,Pigeons, Dogs, and Thor- 
ough-bred Stock. Elegant new illustrated catalogue 
free, W. Atlee Burpee & Co., 221 Church St., Phia, Pa. 


$3 A DAY ection FINE ART NOVELTIES 


‘atalogue sent free. J. UFF ORD'S SONS, Boston, 


Photographic Appar: atus, 50e. .(80 simple that any boy | 
or girl ean photograph perfectly at once), contains the 
necessary chemicals, printing fram Ibume an papers neg- 
ative, directions, ete. Wort Bros., 723 Sixth St., N. Y. 


100 Mixed Foreign Stamps and a pane | 
Album, spaces for 1,680 stamps, names of | 
countries over each page, only 35 cts. Address UNION 
STAMP CO., Montpe lier, Vermont. 


Send 30 cents for our large New Chro- 
mo of Sunset on Lake George, 
and our grand new Illustrated Cata- 
logue, which oe be worth to you its weight in gold. 

. LATHAM & CO., 

419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


HOLCOMB’S Improved Acoustic TELEPHONE. 


Patent Applied For. 














Your 
Pencils. 





| For shcrt lines the best and cheapest Speaking Telephone } 


manufactured. I have a test line of over 1 mile in length 
that transmits the voice with such power as to be heard | 
distinctly in all parts of an ordinary room. Illustrated 
circulars for stamp. 
Address J. R. HOLCOMB, Mallet Creek, Ohio. 
Another battle on high prices 
PIANO War with monopolists renewed. ORGAN 
Seatty’s latest Newspaper a full reply sent free. 
sefore buy ing PIANO or ORGAN read my latest circular, 


WAR | JOWEST PRICES EVER oo Address 
Daniel F. Beatty »Washington, N.J.,U.S.A. 


RINTING wWicTOR: 


AND ENTERPRISE! 
PRESSES ,, Uand-Inkers, #8 to #20. 
Large Illustrated Catalogue for 


Self-Inkera, ®6 to @850. 
2 stamps. J. COOK & CO., Mfr's, W eat Meriden, Conn. 


ANY BOY 


Can have a PRINTING PRESSand COMPLETE 
OUTFIT by paying 25 cents monthly. Send for 
full particulars of our “SECOND GREAT OFFER 
TO BOYS.” Enclose 3ct stamp. No postal cards no- 
ticed. 








ACME 


Established 1860. 19 Beekman Street, New York. 


PATENTS. 


F. A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, Washington, 
D.C. No Patent, NoPay. Send for cireular. 


you will never reg 
Co., Erie, 


MANUFACTURING CO., 


|'who suffer from fatigue or 


MAY 23, 187s, 











THE BEST, MOST_COMMON-SENSE BA- 
BY C BRE AGE in the world. Get one. and 
zretit! Address Erie Chair 
Pa.. fort ‘ireular, &e. 


World’s ONL Y 


“LA tr A re 


Invalids’ 
Self-propulsion by n 
only, in and out-doors, 
rability and ease of movement 
equate ed. Vatenteeand Maker « 

“Rolling Chairs” pushed about at 
c e nte Serb Send stamp for Ih 

“al ¢ ue, and mention Vi 
HERBE RT S. SMITH, 

32 Platt Street, New York. 


» Young America Press Co., 


urray St., New York, 
manufacture a variety of hand, self. nk 
ing, and rotary printing 
7 ranging in price from $2 tu 1 
including the Centenn nial, 
Young America, Cottage, 
Lightning, and ~acagh cel 
printing machines. Our 

ress, the United States Job- 

er, for cheapness and excellence 
unrivalled. Other presses taken it io 
change. Lowest prices for type and 
printing material. Circulars 
Specimen Book of Type, 10 
A sample package of plain and 
fancy cards, 10 cents. 


1,000,000 Stamps for $200. 
Sample Hundred, 13 cents. 
STAMP ALBUM 
contains spaces for 2,100, and deseribes 4,000 
about 1,000 being rey; rrodueed by engravings. 
Bo: irds, half ¢ lo th. Price, only Jorty cents. 
(4F-Cireulars and 10 stamps for 3 cents. 
F. TRIFET, 61 Court Street, 





Comfort, « 





Companion. 














Price, $60. 


os 











Soston. 













“TO | SEND QO 
FOR THE 














ount money, ar 
at home 














Samples 














Active, intelligent Boys, who can ¢ 
ter 
s rg’ g 
to distribu and over 450 articles of F ancy 
tion and list of articles sent on receipt of thr 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Confectic nery. 
trated adv. 2d page of 
pages. GORHAM & CO., 299 Washington Street, Boston. 
and workmanship. 
pads, hasa world-wide reputation. Price $1. 50, 
Flexible Hip Corset, 
For sale by leading merch sar 
From a Well-K nown Writer. 
BRIGHTBANK, WoopsTock, VT., Oct. 6, 1876. 
throug nh - ie nt dyspe psiv 1 and defective cireul: atic m of 
of THE P 

appetite, sleep soundly, and can walk five miles easily 
lady cousin, who resides with me, took THE SYRUP 
SYRUP have so built up her system that she now e ats 
invaluable to persons of sedents ary pursuits, or to those 


from 50 ts to $1.00 per day 
retail at one cen Gener doubled in a few days. 
ul 
MITCHELL & W 
WARNER BROS’ CORSETS 
HEALTH CORSET, 
Their Nursing Corset iS the detichtof 
(120 bones), is warranted — jto break 
sent by mail on receipt of price. 
(From Mrs. Mary Francis, well-known as ‘Margaret 
Ge meme get Two years ago I began to take THE PE- 
the blood. Three bottles ERUVIAN SYRUP 
without resting, or busy myself out of doors all day long 
during her recov ery from a serious illness of some weeks. 
quite heartily, sleeps well, and can walk three mi 
low spirits, that I relate this 


playmates. Eac h one a comy 
lots of fun.” express on receipt of $2.00; 
Whol TELAW, 
holesale Confectioners, 70 Walnut St., Cincinnatl, 0.4 
For prices, see our Ilus- 
cover ae Premium List, or send 10 ets. for Catalogue of 10 
Are justly celebrated for their superior style 
With Skirt Supporters and self-adjusting 
every mother, Price, $1.75. Their new 
down overthe hips. Price, $1.2 
Warner Bros, 351 Broadway, N. Y. 
Blount.” 
RUVI YRUP. I was in a languid, half-alive state 
changed this to glowing, bounding health. I have a fine 
without fatigne. 
She has been an invalid for years. Five bottles of THE 
fine weather) without fatigue. I consider the mec 
personal experience of its effects to you, leaving you to 


| make what use you please of my letter. 


Lag LAST OFFER i! 
Morning Glory, Be 

style, with? 

Tinted Be a § ake, 3 f 
name), l5e; 25 E Ss 25e; 50 Granite, E t 
carde ases, < Me. PF ERRY MA Ason & Co. ° ¥ aot = 


ERS and all interested in 
epeechi mpediments-send for 
circulars, The A. Vocal Insti 
tute.10% Waverly Place N. Y¥. | 











Reed’s East India Rheumatic 
Remedies are a new compound, and 
the most effectual ever yet discovered. 
The treatment is new and a 
Send for Cireulars. J. T. ED & CO. 
6 Hancock Square, C hamhaoent District; 
3oston. 





REMEDIES 














N THE STARLIGHT, Dela-| 5 
od (very popularsong). When 
= Evening Shades are Fall- 


Keefer. Tread Softly, the 

Turner. i" o~ again that Gentle Strain, 
Dinsmore. Cuckoo Song, from La Marjolaine. Bells of 
Corneville, Picnguette, (giving 6 melodies). Brunette 
Waltz, Braga These 24 pages new music, for Piano or 
Organ, are in. MAY No.of Musical Hours. Try it 6 
eae a Zs T5cts.(cashor stamps)and obtain music worth 
0. «+. W. Richardson & C 0.5256 W: ash. 


y Gor 81, ahd for 
postpai 

Bue bGreen. 

hoe lante A 


free, J.T. Phillips & Son, West Grove, Mhuster Ga fs 


Angela are calling, 





' 
| 
\ 
St., Boston. | 


Yours very respectfully, MARY FR. NCIS. 


Sold by a all druggists. 


Imperial Ege Food 





“(Trade Mark ) - 
Will Make 


Winter and Summer, support Fow!s during mou! 


Your Hiens Lays 






‘op them constantly in_fine condition, and incr 
their profit100 per cent. Half ofthechicksdic: 
This makes bone and muscle early, and Wills 
Seabaaee to mix with: 50 weight ordinary feed, 5 
larger for $1.00 and_ $2.00. Sent prepaid on receipt of 
price. Also sold by Grocers, Feed Stores, etc. 
AGENTS WANTED.— 

Cc. R. ALLEN & CO,, Box 208, Hartrorp, CONN: 


800 DECALCOMANIE 


for 25 cts, Flowers, Fruits, Animals, &c. 100 Supe- 
rior 50cts. EMBOSSED PICTURES assorted, 100 
for2 cts. 28superbWets. 2 Floral Surprises, % 
cts, Yourchoice of $1 25 worth for $1 

WALLACE PuELPs & Co, Box 47, Chicago 
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